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Boox Bates. 


CAUSES NO BLOTCHES. 
KEEPS THE COMPLEXION CLEAR. 


25,000! GRAHAM & G0,'S 25,000 


IMPORTANT FOTICE. 2 Mes MHAM Park co. og ar their customers with @ 


Monster Parcel as a means of advertising their celebrated PTIAN Goto 4 Es — 


FOR THE SMALL SUM OF Gs. GC. WE W. 


Our Price. 

Not ‘& TOY One Gents’ Egyptian Gull Albert, or vue 
: Ladies’ Egyptian Gold Albert... .. 2s, 6d, 
One Seal or Locket for Chain . 1s. 6d. 


One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Ring, ‘or one 
Tadies’ 5-Stone Diamond Ring . 3s, 6d. 
One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Scarfpin, or 
one Ladies’ Fashionable Brooch .. 28, 6d. e e 
One Pair of Cuff Links, or one Carbon 
Diamond Bracelet... 2s, s. 6d. 
In ee te ee Bvery i ateacast tr be Presented 
f Charge with one of our handsome 
KEYLESS w ATCHES, 
Usually sold at Half-a-Guinea. 


Read what is suid by those who have Purchased. 
WANTS A SECOND PARCEL. 
** Lowick-by-Beale, adh ie err August 17. 


“ GENTLEMEN ,—Received to-day your second 1 of Jewellery, 
with which we are immensely pleased. We really wonder how you 
can do it, ‘The watch itself is worth more thun the money 


for the whole, Many thanks for punctuality, Very truly oats, 4, 


GOBS BETTER THAN HIS £15 WATCH. 4 
“11, North Street, St. Peters, Tunbridge Wells. 

‘GeExtLeMEN,—Some few weeks - I sent to your firm for the 

jewellory and advertised watch, of whic! eurprised; the Watch 

‘s a beautiful timeist. I must admit, in fact, ‘t better ate 4 
£15 gold watch ; aud ee the jewellery it is astonii value. I 

rou must lose money over such Amy as I term it. rhe watch alone 

: iG merth double the 78. I incl oy re shown a te meen 

GUARANTEED TO KEEP my friends, «nd ther were aston! ‘ou can ad 5 

testimonials if it will be of an service, ‘TI am, Gentlemen, yours 
RECT TIME, LEWIS C, BHODES.” | 


BOTTLE WILL MAKE 
YOU A GALLON 
DELICIOUS WINE. 


GINGER .. >» 
ORANGE .. - 
ELDERBERRY . 
STRAWBERRY . 


faithfully, 
any Wersn mst received in going order ANN teh is Carefully Examined, Timed, and 
will bo loa very a Correct Timekeeper. Call and see ee them. LEMON 
customers the bencit. As we lose ee ey a 
“a &a, &e. 


We do this to save the enormous cost of advertising, Dalarna to give our 
money on each parcel we cannot supply more than two parcels to ono person, If yon eannot call, get a P.O, 
at once, and send for this wonderful parecl. Urilera will ke exeented in rotation, Mone retarned if not as represented. 
OTE. —The one ‘el will be sent for 68. 64. poet ree Pa ee 78.). Each customer will roor*vo 

and caller send to day for the 


‘INVENTORS AND. MANUFACTURERS : 


NEWBALL & MASON NOTTINGHAM. 


7 tf onsti Puls FC pe *HiNDSOM KRTLESS WATCH o.latcsstanees “portys Post FREE FOR NINE STAMES. 
E & CO. rand, London. enn hed neha pauls BOA tat Wut euabel oe ghies pares ; 
THE EIRST, GRAND.“ ) PIONEER . REDUCTION ON. SALE, 


Tan CouRT wer or Y JUSTICE (Chancary Diviaton)—Hodgson v. 
ae the Merars. Webb Spat TRE oF Bion rae ing Mr. Fredk. Hodcon's 


Tinds Bark,“ Belipse,” No. 9.74 Se @ ORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


100,000 | =CLiEs® | CARPETS. 


ARANTBED SALB PRICE 


SALE PRIC This Gigantic ofterise 8 tract made with I Mi Readers of F PEAmROR's WEEKLY 
We will Forw' re Breet feo ets see ert a eee wa Becsigt of 
" Suitable for Sitting-room eo Teor. Woven ae bet OR. large enough to 
inary-sized room, _ Bearrot Lames for Tb enh, aor waving any Middle Profits. 
BACH. 


cover any ordi 
BRemem Ld these are Woven, not Printed, and are made of a mut: rial almost cqual to Wool 
ALKALIES of theso Carpeta and Rugs have eiready been sold ut almost Double above Prices. 
A Rag sent with Carpet, 10 
Ki ken cy ustle, als Maree: co, Kildare, I7th August, 1601 LADY Bva ITZa+ TAL D writes:—"Tho ‘Felipse® cxeperen = Sie Aw 
yO janned with 


USED. 
‘Bon—her Indysh yeni in 


‘ iesars. F 
CARPETS AND TWO BUGS- . ° 88.01. 
. . od 

| | Cocoa is more than a mere stimulant and refres}-"y: drmk, itisalso | _ § SPECIAL OFFER _Srroun GaaFare amp FOUR SUQS Sani MO a hse 
f the most precious «its of nature || _“PEAR#OW’S WEEKLY” CARPET COUPON. 120 | ody exam SPACTION GUAR 

a nutritious ane and one o e p h | Onvese cipt of this Coupon and P-0.0. cu eddoa tung pat SATISPACTION GUARANTEED. 

and invigorating the system probably mo: thats any other]! geet: tend woods a ab 00 Je ac part Sauk tes tis Oppartanity. Wellay Mol teeny Again, 

‘the si... isr. of hig he.’ i iSigned) FF. HODGSON ‘anD D BON. ! lh Onsen terete a aye: any in rutativt: « they aunse by put 


F. HODGSON & SON, ==Sesieuice" WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. ! 


N.B.—NO AGENTS APPUINTED. 


“rant Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET. LONDON. Wo. 


“The Lancet refers to Cadbury's as ° 
t present attainable.’ 
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THE KING OF PIPE BA 0 
_ TOBACCOS. zg 


Owing to the numerous imitations of this excellent Tobacco, we recommend Smokers to see 
" that they buy it in our 1, , and éos. decorated Tins, secured by Patent Band. 


7 Free Delivered to « the United Kingdom, or through all 
: eats Kunis Declore 


JOSEPH WALLIS & SON, Ltd, 188 & 185, Easton Rd, H.W. 
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GIMPLY SCREWED TOGETHEN. 
7 by 5 ft., £2 ies. ay A ep Wbykir 
15 by 10ft., £8108. Why lOlt., £12. wby wi. 
ment is cul to cus- ANY GIZB MADE 
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Patent Medicine Dealers in 
Ii, 2s. 04, 43. 64. 
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W. COOPER, Ltd., Horticultural Prov! . f 


THEY GOST VOU EXACTLY GAME 
PRICE AS COLO CORT. 
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KEATING’S 
COUGH 
— LOZENGES. 


“94, Commercial Road, Peckham, July 12th, 1889. 


“Dear Sir,—I am a poor hand at expressing my feelings, but I shoul! | 
like to thank you. Your lozenges have done wonders in relieving my terribl:: 
cough. Since I had the operation of ‘Tracheotomy’ (the same as the lat § 
Emperor of Germany, and unlike him, thank God, I am still alive) performed at f 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, no one could possibly have had a more violent cough: § 
it was so bad at times that it quite exhausted me. The mucus, which was ver} 
copious and hard, has been softened, and I have been able to get rid of it without | 
difficulty —I am, sir, yours truly, J. HILL.” \ 


UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 


The above speaks for itself. From strict enquiry it ap that the benctit 
from using Keating’s Cough Lozenges is understated. e operation was i 
specially severe one, and was ormed by the specialist, Dr. H. T. Butlin, «! 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Since the operation the only means of relief is th« 
use of these Lozenges. So successful are they that one affords immediate 
benefit, although from the nature of the case the throat irritation is intense. 


WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Under date Sept. 8th, 1891, Mr. Hill writes; “ I should lony since have been 
dead, but for your Lozenges—they are worth their weight in gold. I will yladly J 
see and tell anyone what a splendid cough remedy they are.” 


KEATING’S LOZENGES are sold im tins, 1s, 13d, each. The unnvalled 
remedy for COUGHS, HOARSENESS, 9=¢ THROAT TROUBLES. 


All Communications, respecting Advertisements should be sont to the Advertisement Departmant, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Never Fails. 

ESTAB. 21 YEARS. 

Have you a Cough? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold ? 
4 DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try it also for 
Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis. 


“TI can bear professional testimony to the value of your ae for pve As a patent 
le LJ 


medicine it ie unrivalled, [ have given it to Mrs. Forsha severe asthma and 
bronchial affections, combined with much coughing, and it immediately given 
relief when all other remedies have failed.”"—CH AS, ¥ FORSHAW, D.D.S., Bradford. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


“Lam more than pele pow for the relief I have obtained from your Lung Tonic. 
A fev doses entirely cured a nasty bronchial cough from which I had been suffering 
Sor several weeke,”"—K ATE TOOLE, Empire Palace, Belfast. 


For outward “application, instead of 


ultices, use 
OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


It is much safer, more effective, 
and less troublesome. 


: Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 


Sold everywhere in bottles, at 18. 1}d., 
26. Od., 48. 6d., and lls. ic. 
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SATISFACTION. 


Tusy sent him roumd the circle fair, 
To bow before the jest there; 


A creditable taste displayed ; 


Al h I can't say what it meant, 
The nelle maid looked ill-content. 


His task was then anew begun, 
To kneel before the wittiest one 


» 


OF THE 


o> 
EG 


5 pare Se ee ee 


frowned, for 
4 He kissed that pretty maid—he di 
And then—th why I can’t decide— 

The little maid looked satisfied. 


IN GAOL ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Or all the places in the world a i is the most 
avery and aniserable spot in which Christmas could 
Poa all 


A CHRISTMAS TERROR. 


Tue stout man with a large package beneath his arm 
bane ‘igen the crowded orgies gels clan 
purs a small man o as with a thic 
stick in his band. mani j se 

On and on, relentless as the ticking of a clock, the 
forlorn man dogged the other, and those who 
him heard an occasional word drop from his lips, 
indicative of ir, of awful terror. 

Finally some of the crowd turned and followed the 

ir, determined not to miss the fun. The crowd grew 
larger, and finally a bold man went up to the person of 


EVER A SONG SOMEWHERE. 


THERE ie ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
There is ever a something sings alway, 
There's the song of the lark when the skies are clear, 
And the of the thrush when the skies are grey. 
The sunshine showers across the grai 
And the bluebird trills in the orchard tree, 
And in and out, when the eaves drip rain, 
The swallows are twittering ceaselessly. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair ; 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear— 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
There is ever a song somewhere ! 


'y be spent; all attempts at festivity are stopped, 
extra licence is withheld. 

The time for rising is seven o'clock, and until a 
quarter to eight the prisoners are employed in tidying 
and ceexing er balla. When they have finished their 
breakfast, w sah oomsiia rridge or a tin of gruel, 
with a small of bread, they are all trooped off to 
chapel, where the Christmas hymns must surely bring 
back some happy moment of their pagar days. 

This sentiment, cower must all be crushed down, 


eee eS eek eS lC( 


ee einca the ae 
# ‘a the matter P” he asked. 

The little man turned. 

“Matter P’” heechoed. “See that man with a bundle ? 
He is my next-door neighbour, and in that bundle he has 
a cornet which he has bought for his small son to play 


upon.” 
But the crowd waited no longer. It opt a ahead 
with relentless fury and left him to work out his own 
vengeance, and when peace had been restored the 
remains of a battered man and a battered cornet lay 
upon the pavement. 


——so $e —__—_ 
NEW LIGHT ON THE TA-RA=-RA 
HORROR. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
In the midnight black or the midday blue ; 
The robin pipes when the sun is here, — 
‘And the cricket chirrups the whole night through. 
The buds may blow and the fruit may grow, 
And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere ; 
But whether the sun, or the rain, or snow, 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair; 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear— 


to you.” ae 
The letter is written by one of many ladies em- 
pee in the noble work of peunaplieen reclaim the 
i owever, is only 
left with the prisoner during the dinner-time, and then 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 5 eee és of the day remains unbroken until supper-time, whic 
There is ever a song somewhere ! is doa cites i liner fact fem igeet a ts is very sitnilar to breakfast, and at eight o'clock the gas ©’ 
gre herrt seagate ral sition, iat 5 st 
. e. would, in the course of a play, sing the — 
TWO A SHILLING celebrated English song “ Te-re-re-boum-der-2” Mavp: “ Have you seen Tom this morning ?” 
On the occasion of a recent visit of an English junior | | When the time arrived and a, et ae aed, Jennie: “No; { don’t want to see him.” 
team to Glasgow to play an eleven of Scottish | she had an ce. Tho first few Maud: “Why not? Have you‘qusrrelled?” 


Jennie: “No; but he’s a te. 
“eaion . 


he wanted to make some suitable recognition of what he 
had done, and gave him a shi fu 


eee Seren 


juniors, two of the members were taken down in rather i 

an unexpected manner. ingenious young woman had shrunk from ‘he fash of 
They did not arrive in the city until nearly 11 p.m., | “ getting up" the lines of the genuine version, but had 
bat, ite the lateness of the hour, two of them instead constructed a eet of verses of her own by = 
: their intention of having a look round. words she had ever rs 


CA c URACIL Y Abe TIE 


landlady of the hotel where they were staying, a firet verse ran like 
motherly old Scottish lady, suggested that bed would be aerate! eps Cutp1se Kurpness.—How beautiful is the exhibition 
preferable, especially os they were in a strange city, Sandwish whitebait lady lunch of humanity in the poms. A little boy found a poor, 
; her remarks by eaying : bler whiskey half-frozen wasp in the garret and p it upon a chair 
: “ And, besides, ye might get lost and took to the Oh yes all right g stop before the parlour fire to thaw out. 
ion, and I should have to pay saxpence each ie sie why 2 pr em Surely the angels must have looked down approvingly 
set bas ee Hace Bull-dogs high life five o’clocks. on such an act of kindness. ; 
Tat they ¢ Fail a man out? inquired ra-ra-boum-der-e, etc. ‘When sister Mary’s young man called that evening he 
one of the pair. .. i »| ‘The last line is not quite what the lady sang; how- | glanced chair castally, and himeelf in it, 
“Tt is na’ what to bail a man out,’ | over, it will do as it stands. The song was an i murmured : “ Ah, bless her heart, how thoughtful she is 
answered the é she gazed on the youthful | saocess. The audience roee at the ange: knew | of my comfort.” 
countenances of the football pla; rs, “ but it is what We | the English was all right because they ree FECO- Two minutes later there was as much noise and trouble 


aes Ana ora 
bed: ons. H why 
Maes imn't married yet. 


42 rights reserved.) 


have to pay for the recovery of lost children.” 
The you 


304 what our contemporaries are saying about PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


Read in the following footlines and on p. 


WEEKLY, STeEr 


tinise holy, happy, blewed | Wena een yon eee telnet that 
tender a! : 
5 terviews had proved fruitless. | young jo 80 athe amile, ; 
Six First-Class Passengers. Poe “Simnay intervie had pred foie | PM Moe loka up pith «eps! tle emi 
Br Wiisep Geanax. | Diced tops, Hercules, and Saint Set dana had cose “The man 
Py | exh. ——s so pada ai tae, ee — | «You think that, too,’ he replied, as if she had re-cchicd 
¥—A PRODIGAL FATHER “As More entered the room she notice at » glance that | Bis hy 4 theory of the age,’ she answered liclitiz 
Acars the six frien4s met on their revurn from business. her wildest expectations were realised. Hare was the Hoe « Love is out of date—played ‘dbare—stale’ a 
eee ee et ee Vecame quite an | of her dreams, the man who bed whisper “Slacks of | ‘It is terrible to heer that froma the young” be cid; 
titutiva { 


| deat in neo trow, his features were tanned and weather. 
beaten by = lotig sujourn in foreign lands. As she adv -_ 
towards him, a bewildering variety of expressions flit 


‘but my story is quite old-fashione]—it happens] years 
{ ne tes pad ey 
| across his countenance, while his eyes mutely owned the 


ieved in men.’ 


ago— P 

«In the days of w her ? 

“*No, ere of SY te ths days of your mther, 
shall wo say ?’ ; 

“*Go mg Love shattered her paradise ?’ 

“¢ Yes. Suddenly a spirit of darkness in the form of maa 
cast his shadow across her path. He met her first in the 
green country—it was springtime, and all the flowera were 
starting up agh the earth, the trees were budding, ani 
their souls were young. They would wander fer hour: 
through meadows whose sweet ecent sometimes in aft-r 
years came back with gall and bitterness. She saw in tls 
man all that her heart desired. He was full of strenyii. 
and hope, he was handsome and dashing, he took her 1; 


7 


serewing up his ey<s as if the window were a ishing 
pant es pengesice eal Wee See oe 
pene w chet tervagh evening ¢ 
“J wish I coxl4 ext that eflect on canvas,” Le said “The | eves, in action or repose equally irrcsiatible, hada pose fo 
dim Louses wrapt in glomm, the half light. I might call it | charm at one moment und terrify the next. ta 
Sen frum a railway train “—jast ome of ticse fashiscable ' were exactly what she Jonyed to depict. His dark - 
bins that crests talk and e-csation” | was streaked with grey ; he had y.azsed the prime of youth. 
“| cov the cort ff thing,” said Sturbridge. “Youse “As she felt the etic influcnce of his glanco Moore 
a dark clject in a fog. and wonder if it isa church tower , Meredith could have st shricked fur joy. 
cre Lanwsn cab; then you we ive » signal-kx—arfclly |“ With an fort to control ker excitement she addressed 
cert, but mightily anipterctic pe { ki 
“I gy, | beard an awfully queer tox t.-day,” Legan ; 


rcbing interest and admiration she aroused in him. 
ee His eas no ordinary commonplace personality. Those 


Lim: 
“~*You kave come to sit forme? Iam £0 giad, because 


Corvea, rurcking bis imperial | y7a are just the model I am in need of; I might have storm. Heavon knows a er pol Mace) tes re 
“Yes, bat don’t do me out of my werd picture!” sighed | arched the world over before I found a better. Lam bac bo ge otherwise Leora: pee ied bes tt 
Pitman | anxicas to finish my picture, and was perfectly in despair. deat. ut matters turn moo oe 7 ectedly 

: Pant | to whatis wished. There are dark days as well as bright— 


“We'll tes up,” said Harford, drawing « o-in fr-= Lis | It iz hecrtrending to stopped in yourwork. I shall 
Crerc at pecans “Heals, Pitman; tails, Carter.” \ you te-day—don’t eay you're engaged ?- I don’t mind wuat 
He threw it in the air. I pay, but I must begin this very morning—now, at once! 

~ Heads it is; fire away, Pitman, we are all impatience.” He Lowed assent, but there was a queer light in his eyes, 

Pitmas eurveyed bis audience with a benign smile. _ , & 82d droping of the lips. 

“She was an artist, of ovarse,” he commenced, “that is “Moore gave a sigh of relief. ? z 
why I am interested im her history—an heiress, young and “*Come, and I show you my studio. Every minute I 
beautiful, who adored painting, and caly lived for art. Her | am away scems waste of time’ 
rame? Ob, yes'—Moore Meredith Her age? Well, a “ Fired by her enthusiasm the stranger followed. 
woman's ag: is sacred after seventeen. She had been an “ As Mocre turned back tn speak she noticed how well he 
crphan since ber infancy, and lived with an old uncle, «ko | walked, and how upright he was. She had an uncomfor- 
eventually condeceemded to die in the peaceful, orderly | table feciing that the new model was a gentleman. 


a place of torture as well as an abode of bliss. 
“The marriage bells chimed out over hill and dale—ono 


est. All the folk, and the children, the young 
men and maidens, came out to wish them Godspeed. They 
decorated their working carts with green boughs and wil: 
flowers, and hung mottoes acroes the road. Oh! the hollow 
a > the words “ Long life and happiness!” etc., ete. 


steamed away, for she was loved, and ho was respected. 
Men are not all bad from their youth up that afterwards 


tanner, suitable to his well-regulated household, and “<I suppose Mr. Robinson from the Art School sent you?’ | sink to the lowest agree ie may be neoet 
cvarte/as considerate nature. continucd Moore. lads who have never he : a Sed go oe i a. : 
“ He just tok up bisevening paper, kant back ina rel | “ Again he inclined his bead. As yet he had only listened r Age fee A Nee ‘ ct 1 
leather chair, and ed his into epace, without even | to her respectfully, without uttering a word. a mankind, till the here clogs sp ee ire 
eee cae wae toe Well. ‘To enhance this estimable | «She found herself waiting curiously to hear his voice, , | from Hhels Dots tats) vats her carriage ; tho babe is 
is . ? a : Pr. eee : Oe a id. ¢ 3 
gerth-:nan’s merita, I may add, Le left our hervine his “<«Thia is my picture, be said, ‘what do you think o! ‘and it cries till h i: pad “did denecter ss 


{rtune. “He stared at the face on the canvas long and earnestly ; i 
“he had, you will see, no need to paint for money, but | it seemed to transfix him. She fancied he paled and pare oe mo Rae agro igh hanbi th 
bloodshot eyes even as & i age bay tree. They fatten on 
their dainties. There is the rich money-lender who has 
pau thousands, betting-man who has prospered 
on turf, the gaily-dressed woman who has lost her fair 
name, and they all smile and dine and laugh. It teaches 
him how good it is for bodily ease and comfort to stray from 
the path of virtue. Forgive me, iss Meredith, if I tire 
you, but this is not a sermon but a history. Remember I 


picture that would take the world by storm, which, after all, | “It is wonderful,’ he said at last, turning his full 


“¢Tell me more.’ 

* «Tt was gradual, the downward road to ruin and dis- 
grace—a moral slope is far more us than an actual 
open It is eo alluring. He fell into the hands of a 
drew 


“One meming Moore Meredith sat idly in Ler studio—it | lees tasks to decorate the walls of children’s hospitals. 
was the first day for weeks che had been inactive—while | They should have the best; but such is life. Ah, yousmile. 
the early sun crept through her windows, shedding ita | Perhaps you have done the same.’ 
bright light round the model throne and on all the artistic | | “‘ Who has not P The greatest works go naturally to the 
alanments of the room. highest places; the lowliest do for the sick poor. It was 


friend, one who féted and flattered him, but by degrees 
him into cruel meshes beyond escape. He made a 
tool of this fellow, who was as wax in his hand. He 
held out the prospect of wealth and power to be 


F4 


“In the centre stood a large easel, bearing a half-finizhed | ever so.’ obtained by the simple art of copying a signature. Oh, it 
painting, at which she was ing eomewhat wistfully. “There was a ring of sarcasm in his reply that chilled | is not difficult, only to turn the name upside down, and 
“<That picture,’ she said, rising and standing before it | Moore, while she emiled. draw the words backwards. He taught him to perfection, 
with folded arms, ‘might make my name if only 1 could! “The man perplexed her. this clever man, and then the novice to do his 


dirty work, with the promise of much t, assurances of 
safety, and no chance of detection. It was a very com- 
pi affair; but the temptation was too strong; the 


| 
get the man’s face.’ | “ Day after day he returned to his post, watching her every 
“She knew exactly what she wanted, but the face wa; | movement regex those silent hours in a way that occasion- 
hard to find. Already the form of a beautifal girl, in a | ally made the gir! self-conscious. 
nie She of grey, floating like feathery evening “The picture was nearly finished, and the artist quite worn 
miste a! her , Btood out on the canvas. out with fatigue, but unwilling to own it till the very last 
touch of the brush should kiss farewell to the radiant 


of a creature in pain; her expression was one of horrified | canvas. bloodhounds to run the transgressor to earth; their way 
cid a yet the lips were parted in a helpless tragic smile, | “‘I want to give you a more speaking expression, she | isindeed hard. His evil-doing was about to be brought to 
av flickering, 80 ided, that it to fade and wake | said. ‘You don’t live at this moment. Everyone must 


light, when he confessed the truth to his stricken wife, and 
hor to fly the country—a criminal escaping justice. 
Perhaps his last words to her were the hardest to bear of 
all: “It was for your sake, Nan; I did it for you.” 

« ‘He called her “Nan,” though it was not her name. He 
held her in oo for the Ee anh eg Pe Ee 
ure lips, and whispered good-bye C) shell-like 
oe ‘which had learned his guilty secret in ww and dread. 


again before your sight. Surely this was ius in its true | see you are talking—animated. I could put ter life 
sense: And that fair, yet puzzled, face wane Leetentitey, You tate pour fare. I know—’ a : 
could conjure up the storm of thought in the distracted mind, “*I think,’ replied the man, ‘that I am in fault. I grow 
avi tell that she was wavering upon the brink of evil. heavy while sitting in silence.’ 

_“‘ The second character had yet to be painted, brought to * Moore’s face brightened. 

life by Moore's magic touch. She pictured him in her mind | “‘Then talk,’ she said; ‘there's a good idea; tell me a 
with rugged features and haggard eyes, ® man with a | story if you will.’ 


striking pierre {0 fret older than the It is not “Shall If’ “Then he left her numb and petrified, to pass to an 
the fresh buoyancy of youth that always has the to| “* Yes, yes.’ unknown land, out of her life for ever. Through a well 
charm. More frequently, to the pure ted “*But perhaps you would rather not listen?’ worked-out even in her feeble state of health, this 


woman, who has just stepped, with reluctant feet, from « «What is it to be about * 
‘where the brook and river meet,’ the determined man of “Your picture brought the idea to my mind.’ 
the world—the man with » past—can infatuate her “Moore worked stondlly on. 
rigIe should stand’ thougut Moore, ‘ dee) vices dupe learn 
“*He shou nd,’ thougut Moore, inst a “It is a very ittle narrative—a tale of the world 
backsround, in the act of drawing the ling maiden | we live in—a place so saturated with sin, that sooner or 
boldly to him, while the summer evening lose around | later all must feel ita nce, and be brought into contact 
them, aa if to hide her weakness and blind his hungering | with evil. How can devil be concealed for long, when 
eyes. : ; the earth reeks of him—ringing from day ,to day with the 
There were daring touches in the half-completed work, | news of murderous deeds, while temptations haunt and dog 
significant of the artist’s oo and vivid imagination; it | the footsteps of every human being?’ 
~ ane Kei of a rages engi co he, Se “Moore’s head wae ber but he saw that his words 
«ly deman mcre n ordinary a i k iosity. i 
Moore was satisied with what ehe had done, it pleased her | eyes faked — 
ic eye, but she was troubled how to *¢ Once there lived a girllike you—young, talented, fair— 
“«*T must get a model,’ she cried, pacing the room; ‘if I | her face was sweet as eiangalie ties ail pure Sin, 
fail I will Burn the pctare! ‘The girl does well; she is | She lived ina of blissful ignorance, the world was 
Bie isi aba ile goatied kus the ‘cromxing paxt i a | 5 yt Eden before the fall. She was the 
man r home—a ray of sunlight—a star! The 
- “ She was some models on approval, and, as if in all ag = led visit them in their vod 
—- to ber thoughts, a voice said outside the locked | comfort them in their troubles. She had sympathy forall— 


8 A the kind encouraging word—the soft angelic Such 
“* A gentleman to see you, mizs. @ woman was born to hold sway over lower minds—to be 


me ana tele ea ee cag 
writing—some missing garments near & 
rushing torrent— it was generally supposed te bad der 

, and his flight was never known. Shortly after this 
his little daughter, whom he was destined never to see or 
know, was born to Nan—all that she had left of that wrecked 


life, all that remained of her ill-fated 
“* Alone sad deomsted, she pined and dieda Lingering death 
in the old country home. 

“The man—her husband—in distant climes, yearned for 
news of his dear one, whom he had so terribly wronged. 
Through the of a friend, in whom he could trust, he 
learnt that his p ent was fully Se ie wife he 
loved—was dead! crushed by the weight of suffering and 


“*His child had been adopted out of pity by a rich 
relation—he would never see her. His last te that some 


make a fresh home and new start was dashed to the ground. 
Nothing remained but the unending torture of regret, the 

fires of remorse! Separated from his own flesh 
and blood, banished from his native land, the exile lived on.’ 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE— ce nett, no disco bi 
twice the price tt would still be won Matis ol ah ree, or Cag toe letterpress and splendid png Were it published at 


erica ; In fact, at the price, we are now dist akead.—Sun, 


remove the inferiority of English magazines to those of 


glorious summer ing these two were made one by the | 


Foe 


Fed 


Se end tant oind 
ws , one, ‘did he 
bed to on lead 8 life of honest toil ?” oie 


“*He lived on,’ repeated the man, ‘how, I am not at 


«+ How like a true tale—nothing in the end after 
hin tf wep exon the commenplice + rectal 
of existence. you had inven! the t man 


imaginable predicament. I have sometimes fancied 

thatif it were not for my art I should have turned my 

ae to a oe always be doing some- 
ng, inactivi possi! o my temperament.’ 

ae thon? end the man, ‘that what I have told 
you was foundation of a plot for a book, and I were to 
ask you to finish it for me—your brain is more fertile than 
mine. Should the father and daughter meet again in 
years to come, when he is old and strangely altered, while 
she, the ve image of her dead mother, is young, proud, 
beautiful, w would she say to him—how view his 
sorry case? Put yourself, Miss Meredith, in that girl's 
aed She has learned, we will imagine, the history of her 

father’s sin, and the cause of her mother’s death, for the 
first time. He has come back to her after a life of peni- 
tence and misery to pra her to pity and forget.’ 

“In a book,’ replied Moore, ‘I think it would make a 
popees ending if your heroine’s heart wire to melt at the 
sight of her father. She could swear to forgive, in touching 

¢ that must sae, tears into the oyes of the 
sym: tic reader. Not only does this most self-sacrifici 
ter fall into his arms on the excitement of the 
moment, but herself solemnly declares that she will follow 
him to the other end of the world. There they'll dwell in 
fairy-like fashion and “live happily ever after.” It sounds 
ideal, but in real life, of course, it could hardly be the case.’ 

“« Why not, Miss Meredith?’ asked the man, leaning 
forward anxiously to scan her face. ‘Now we will say that 
the case is reality ; it steps from the realms of fiction and 
faces us asa fact. What then? You shall be the judgo!’ 

“<«You ask my fina lk: gece Well, I will give it, 
though you may me , unnatural, cold. But I have 
a keen sense of justice, and my sympathies do not go with 

i believe in everybody reaping what they 
sow. Either the man should suffer in silenco, and never let 
the shadow of his crime darken the daughter's life, or die. 
After all, if I were writing that story, I should say the man 
had better die. There is really nothing else for him to do.’ 

«« But,’ he persisted, ‘if it were true, and the man lived ?’ 

“Then the daughter might rise up and kill him, to 
revenge her mother’s shattered life and early death. Or 
better still, to eave herself from hanging, give him up to 
justice. Ah!’ with a gay laugh, ‘I sce I am horrifying 

1 You are really far too serious over this tale of woe. 

ut, though I scarcely think the woman would resort to 

these strong measures, you cannot talk me into believing 

in your despicable hero; that is if I am to put myself into 
this daughter's place.’ 

“¢ You really think that?’ cried the man, and bis voice 
sounded husky and harsh. ‘ You would relegate him to 
his far-off home in lonely solitude? There would be no 
pa for him in his daughter’s heart, no corner for his 

loveless soul ? Jedging by yourself, it would be wiser that 
he should stay away and never seek her out. A sad ending 
Laer’ Pag the story—a just on 

“He laughed bitterly, but his eyes were moist with 
nnshed tears. Moore was busily putting the last touches 
to her work, she did not see his pained expression. 

«© There!’ she exclaimed at last, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. ‘It is finished. Come and look. Iam satisfied. Is 
that very conceited ?’ 

“<<*T¢ is saying a ee deal, he replied stonily, as he rose 
and went to her side. : B 

“ He hardly glanced at the striking it of himself, 
his gaze was fixed steadfastly on the face of the girl in the 


icture. 

J «© Who is that ?’ he asked, under his breath. 

«¢J took it from an old miniature of my mother. She is 
beautifal, indeed.’ 

« «Have you done with me?’ he asked coldly. 

*¢ Quite, thank you.’ 

«Tt is ended, like my story.’ 

“© Yes; and if ever you write that idea as a book, don’t 
let the old ruffian return and impose on his daughter. It 
would be far more artistic for him to die. I like a sad 


conclusion.’ 
“ He bit his lip and moved away. ; : 
«¢ T hope,’ she said, ‘you will come and sit for me again 


some day.’ 
“Noe he answered sadly. ‘I am going away abroad, 
to-morrow perhaps.” / a 
«¢T am most grateful for your services, put your sitting 
was jn such a hurry, we did not settle about 
terms. P) accept this.’ 
« Moore pressed some gold into his hand, and opened the 
door for him to out. 
“He faced her with flashing eyes, and spoke con- 
3 
ie § don't wan 
“He flung 
Gay paces a sob, 
itter wo: < 
“She gazed at him in speechless surprise, and turned to 


her ; 

x picture. stood, the portrait she had unconscious painted 
of her father, whom she believed dead—the mother’s face 
at his side, vividly portrayed by the daughter’s hand. 

“The only for him to do was to die!’—Moore 
had said it—and e words resounded in his ears like a 
death knell, when he went as he came—s stranger and 
unknown |” 


Tus Env. 


t your money, not . fasting see eG 
the pit at her feet, and with a satiri 
pear rushed from the house, 
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A DRESSMAKER’S CONFESSION. 


“ DeEssmaxine has its humourous side as well as 
here se ”’ remarked a little black-eyed dreesmaker. 
stripes, the bony girl who insists on a décolleté gown, 
the matron of embonpoint who pleads for flounces aed 
waist, the matchlike maiden who wants a torturingly 
ce bodice, and the fluffy-puffy little body who insists 


stu; at petpls come into my rooms, look at a fashion 
fdding ker Magers ae if they were or 


my way. There wasn't a bit of 
ae but draperies—and she looked like a 
less. ' 


CHRISTMAS IN SERVIA. 


On Christmas Eve in Servia the father of the famil 
goes to the wood and cute down a straight and well- 
grown yeang oak. He brings it in, saying: “ Good 

a a pace 9 ;" to which those 

per reply: “ May grant both to thee, and mayest 

hou have riches and honour!” Then they throw over 

him grains of corn. Presently the yo tree is placed 

upon the coals, where it remains until the morning, 
which they salute by repeated firings of a pistol. 

When a neighbour comes to visit, he throws grains of 
conga the omen oO crying: “ ae is Pea 

en upon whom grain len res : 
“ He is born Sodeed”™ Lo 

The visitor then enters, and, striking the log with a 
piece of iron, he adds: “For as many sparks as come 
out of you, let there be as many oxen, horses, sheep, 
aes, pigs, and beehives.” At Sogtt the mistress of 

house throws a veil over the t; and they carry 
the remains of the log out into orchard, retaining 
the ashes, to which they attribute certain virtues. 

They do not go to church on this occasion; but to the 
feast which follows this ceremony each one brings a 
lighted candle in his hand. It is the custom to kiss one 
another in announcing the birth of the Saviour ; and to 
emblematise the union of the family, the father gathers 
in a bundle all the candles and places them in a dish, 
where grain of all kinds has been served, also a cake of 
unleavened bread, called tchienitza. They break the 
cake, in which a silver piece has been concealed, and he 
to whom it falls is considered the luckiest of the party. 
The table remains spread during three days, and Servian 
hospitality excludes no one. 


First Burciar: “ You was mighty lucky to get 
cleared, but that there lawyer charged ye about all ye 
stole, didn’t he?” 

Second burglar: “That don’t matter. I'll watch my 
chance when he goes home to-night, and git it back.” 


——_-t———_—_ 


Brown (who is engaging a parlourmaid during his 
wife's absence) : “And why did you leave your last 


x Comely Applicant: “Well, it—it—was for letting 
master kiss me, sir.” 

Brown: “Ahem! You—h’m—may consider yourself 
engaged.” 


————— 
———————————— eR | on 


NO. Ill. OF THE SECOND SERIES 


or 


PEARSON'S: PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTFOLIO 
0 


ROOTLIGH RAVOURITES. 
6d. Now On Sare. 6d. 


It contains mauicens fall paee portraits of the following 
ng actors and actresses: 


Me. Joun Lz Har, Miss Frances Eariz, Miss ETHEL 
Srpnzr, Miss May SomMEBVILLE, Miss Mazre Lioyrp, 
Muss May Fremina, Miss EstEn Pauisen, Miss 
Mn Sr. Crs, Mavamem Manis Rozz, Miss Ciara 
Wretanp, Mies Vioter Eve.rn, Mons. Maveice 
Fanxoa, Mz. Sroant Rosson, Miss Annre Myers, 
Miss May Epours, and Miss Katie SzrmMovr. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND THE 
BROKEN DOLLIES, 


for this kindness, 60 her paren 


icion of her friend's ys 
to choose something. Her choice fell eventually upon a 
orgeonsly bound book. 
ickens the next day undid the his 


el ler iol avid perfield.” 

Not until man ee es ae thay met again in 
society, did the fitile girl learn who the “kind gentle- 
man” was. 


HOW TO MAKE SURE OF GETTING 
YOUR SALARY. 


———- 


Tue insurance business has made such rapid progress 
; recent —_ that companies paid 
‘or purpose of writing risks on eve: i 
under the sun. If you own a house and want dist ison 
against fire, or a steam-engine and want protection 
against explosion, or a plate-glass window and want 
protection eS the small boy who throws stones, 
you have only to go to one of a number of companies, 
Pay. your premium, and carry away your policy. 

he business of writing t! risks has been carried 

on 80 long that it has passed the imental 


me that it was almost impossible to conceive any- 
fing oe for the companies to guarantee, unless it 


ditions upon the insured as will leave numerous 
holes eee the payment of policies may be avoi 
then thi oon yar a eat to any 
person t; those who issue the policy. 

The stipulations under which ah yon may obtain salary 
insurance are briefly recited w. It is left to the 
reader's judgment to decide whether it would pay him 
one his palery ase equ such aang 

applicant for a policy must give a com: history 
of himealt, whether married or single, size oe his family, 
salary per annum, how long in service of employer, where 
employed for ten years previous to making agra 
whether he bas chronic disease, and how much time he 
has lost by illness during the preceding twelve months. 

The premium is £3 per annum where the salary is less 
than £300, and one per cent. of the salary where it is 
equal to or in excess of that sum. The policy covers a 
period of twelve months, and guarantees the insured his 

for six months after his discharge. It is claimed 
that the acy is equivalent to a contract with an 
employer t e will not discharge the employé except 
for a just cause, without giving six months’ notice. 

The policy provides that dismissal shall not be caused 
by or through any wilful act or negligence of the 
assured. The assured is compelled to give immediate 
notice of dismissa), and must make every effort to obtain 
employment ; failing to do this the policy becomes void. 

When the has again secured employment he 
must notify the company, and he will be furnished with 
blanks upon which to make proof of the claim, covering 
If he is unable to secure 


two arbitrators will select 
of these arbitrators shall be binding. he ey 
provides that no suit shall be brought until iration 
of three months from the day of filing of loss 

i such suit be brought at 
all unless the same is commenced within six months 
from the time the ri ht of action accrues, any statute of 
limitation to the cont: notwithstan e 


We think we may safely state that our readers will have some difficulty in finding a better sixpennyworth.—Western Mercury. 


Ga ee ee ee 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


which Persons in Different Parts of the World 


bered that no two 
There are subtle erences in each person's voice. 


intercourse with, and the natural pronunciation is 
eee sae to all their associates. Added to this they 
ofcen have to learn and epeak a new Their 


own pronunciation cannot 
use of another tongue ; just as we see that a man who has 
lived much in Franceacquires both the habits and customs 
of the French. In the same way climatic or other con- 
ditions often render a modification of accent necessary 
in order to make one’s voice audible. The pypenier 
accent of the Londoner is due to the constant efforts he 
jaa to make to render himself heard above the noise of 
the London etreeta. It will thus be plain to all, that 
modifications in acvent are almost sure to occur in the 


case of a separation from the original environment: In | first 


savage tribes this is icularly marked. It requires no 
more than a generation’s separation to produce a com- 
pletely new language. As civilisation and the means of 
communication improve, such differences in accent will 
tend to cisappear among the educated classes, and will 
Le confined to those who have not mary chances of 
intercourse with their neighbours. 
2790. What is a Court of Pie-Powder? 
This is a relic of the ancient paca system of 
Normandy, and came here with the Normans. It wasa 
form of jurisdiction given either to the lord of the soil 
on which a fair or market was held, or to the owner of 
the market tolls, who usually chose a jury of merchants 
ee or tradesmen to help him. The function of the court 
waa the re tion of disputes arising out of the business 
of the fair and the pusisbment of offences, and its 
jurisdiction only extended over the locality and period 
of the fair. Asa rule, the offence bad to be committed, 
complained of, judged, and punished in the same day. 
The derivation of the term is either from the French 
pred, foot, and poudre, powder or dust, referring to 
the dusty feet of those who usually attended it, or 
from the Norman-French word puldreauz, meaning 
pediars or hawkers, otherwise pieds puldreauz or 
“ dusty feet.” 
9791. Is there an Bxuting People among whom the 
Costume of Men and Women is Exactly Similar? 
There is no race of which this can be said with abso- 
lute exactness, but there are some of which it is very 
nearly true. The men and women of Annam dress 
almost exactly alike in turban, tunic, and long loose 
trousers, with a broad, long-ended sash round the waist ; 
but the women wear jewellery in the shape of necklaces 
and rings, which the men do not The Esquimaux men 
and women are also dressed almost alike, but the women 
have tails to their tunics and a sort of pocket or pouch 
on the back in which they carry their babies. Perhaps 
the nearest approach to exact similarity between the 
dress of the sexes is to be found among the Chunchas, 
who inhabit the country between the Ucayali river (the 
true parent stream of the Amazon) and the Tulamayo 
river, which flows through the Chanchamayo and Perene 
districts in the Montana district of Pern. Men and 
women both wear a single garment similar to the 
poncho, which is a shawl with a slit in the middle. The 
only difference is, not in the garment, but in the wearing 
of it. The men wear it with the slit from shoulder to 
shoulder, and the women with it the other way, down the 
breast and back. 


CONDITIONS, 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 

ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
uddress. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. he same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the stions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will only be for replies published, 
: on which replies are based must 
i be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
iention for every received which 


er oan 


9789. What is the Origin of the Different Accents with | 
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2792. What is the Probable Origin of the Great Ocean 
Basins? 


It was formerly thought that the great land-masses 
of the globe werk enix nally their places, so 
might come to be occu- 


the area of what is now the Northern a 
Lut the most recent research points to the conclusion 


i that the depressions now occupied by the great occans 


{ 


| were 


have, generally speaking, existed from the earliest 

ogee! Toa, If this view be accepted, we ure 
a to infer that, in all probability, the depressions 
uced before the earth's crust had congealed. 


' The moon at that time was much nearer than it is at 


. present, and it exerted a far more 
| upon the matter of the globe. 


fail to be affected by constant ! 


| 


| 


| 
| 


powerful attraction 
It caused enormous 
tidal waves in the molten mass. These rushed round 
the earth from east to west, following the moon in ite 
daily course. At length some Ate of the globe's sur- 
face became consolidated, and these rigid masses would 
oppose resistance to the wave, and would become but- 
tresses against which the congealing rock would be 
piled up. Thus, large portions of the surface matter of 
the globe would be raised to a higher level, and would 
form the nucleus of the future continents, leaving 
between them the hollows in which the future oceans 
were to lie. 

2793. » should it be Hotter North of the Equator than 

uth of it ? 

There are three principal reasons for this. In the 

lace, owing to the facts that the earth’s orbit 
saauil the sun is an ellipse, that the axis of the earth is 
inclined to the plane of this orbit, and that the sun is 
not in the centre of it, the northern hemisphere receives 
some eight days more summer heat than the southern. 
Secondly, the northern hemisphere contains thirteen 
times as much land than the southern, and land receives 
and stores up heat very much more quickly than water. 
Thirdly, the ice of the North Polar cap is much more 
shut in by land masses than that of the Southern, and 
hence it cannot float away so freely to cool the northern 
oceans. This last fact partly explains the flow of the 
heated currents from the equatorial regions northward 
rather than southward, and the chief of these currents, 
the Gulf Stream, has most important influence in raising 
the temperature of the Atlantic, while the northern 
Equatorial Current and its continuation, the Ja 
Current, has a similar affect in the Pacific. As a ma’ 
of fact, the thermal Rips Sop ele ears 
twenty degrees north of the true equator, and the mean 
temperature of the northern hemisphere is almost two 
degrees higher than that of the sou 
2794. Which of the Learned Professions is Likely to Make 

most Progress in the Future? 

The medical, undoubtedly. In the spheres of law 
and the foundations are fixed, and it is re a 
a he eave, fron les will be discovered, though thei 
application will doubtless continue, as they have done 
in the to undergo modification and adjustment to 
altered circumstances. But in medicine the discovery 
of new forces, new antidotes, and new principles of 
treatment is almost certain to be greater in the future 
than in the past. Great strides have been made, but 

ater possibilities loom ahead, for medical men have 

d to grope in the dark, and with every discovery 
comes a gleam of light, making further p easier. 
Biological, chemical, and physiological research which 
in the case of Pasteur yielded rich results, is still 
in its infancy, and it is almost certain surprises 
are in store for the next generation. Little has been 
accomplished in the successful treatment of the worst 
diseases that decimate humanity, but that little points 
to the probability of much more pss done in the 
future. Lastly, not only in the field of physical disease, 
but in the region of psychology the fringe of the curtain 
is barely lifted. Here again, enough is known to su 
how vast are the possibilities which underlie the 
mysterious connection between body and mind—a 
region which medical science will explore sooner or later 
with conceivably startling results. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dac. 28, 1895, 


9798. What is the Meaning ef the Motto “Honour is 
from the Nile”? 


This somewhat archaic-sounding phrase {s in 
‘ois Gam a hemdred yeara old. (Mk te ar Tate 
anagram on the two words “Horatio Nelson,” “ Honor 
ool 6 Hie), and was ecgueved by ee saknove pauiit 
SS air ae wines fey 
vi i uture he 
Trad ont vas crested Havcm Matacatol the Wis iit. 


2796. Is Justice ever Inconsistent with Mercy? 


A correct answer to this question depends rather on 
the right use of terms than on ethics. If we define 
Justice as the principle which gives every man his due, 
mercy may be re as the expression of a ial 
aspect of justice. That is to vey, it looks tow the 
excusable rather than the culpable, and takes a wider 
view of environing circumstances and temptations. 
Me is the attribute of a higher power that 
ch exercises justice. It is above written law, while 


examples of 
it must be held that justice is subservient to mercy, as 
to the higher power. Where the two seem inco t, 
it is due to the fact that mercy has become merged in 
sentiment, or that justice has lost si irit 
owing toa too slavish adherence to the of the law. 
When the two qualities manifest themselves in their 
proper light, they are never really at variance. 

2797. Has Physical Fatigue any Direct Effect on the 

Organs of Sense? 

“Rh ic nutrition,” says Sir James Paget, “isa 
law of Nature.” That is to say, in regard of all the 
organs of which the human body ia composed a peri 
Now, physical fatigue is the result of — ] 


When a i 


ne to repair ; 
igsically fatigued, the heart, which is itself a muscle, 
fai to do its duty properly, and this failure affects the 


brain, for the brain, in o to orm ite functions, 
depends ups the correct action of the heart. Now, the 


ical fatigue and the organs of sense is now 
ee the : is ee the brain is for 
the time being improperly nourished, and in consequence 
of this the ong ye weakened. When a man 


is physicall. 

billiards, tie aor in his usual form,as 
hardly fatigue 
Bi At aed Ss to a marvellous extent. 
Physical fatigue though in a less degree, 
the senses of scent and taste. 


2798. Which is the Coolest and Healthiest Colour for the 
Walls of a Room ? 


A light violet colour. The light in a room is dul 
partly to the light from the windows or lamps, and 
partly to the light continually reflected from the walle, 

oor, and ceiling. It can be proved that in the 
majority of cases the reflected light is five or six times 
as important as the illumination produced as 
the direct light. Now, violet being the highest colour in 
the visible trum, reflects least of the heat rays 
(red reflects most), hence it is the coolest colour. 
Again, violet and green are the two colours which 
produce least irritation in the retina of the eye, and 
are therefore lh pa S far, eepadigl os Ted 

are con green ~paj are often 
Pen moxidas arsenical compounds, while violet are dyed 
with harmless vegetable colouring matter. Green paint 
is also eyed with a ea by the medical profession, 6o 
on every ground violet is the best colour for the walls of 
@ room. 


QUESTIONS, 


2821. Which is the most nearly perfect vacuum that 
has been luced by mechanical means P 

28232. ich are the most difficult parts of the world 
to reach in a sailing ship P 

2823. How can it be proved that an object seen is 
actually reflected on the retina P 

2824. Which is the most elevated scientific establish- 
ment in the world P 

2825. Which is the most extraordinary case of faith. 
healing on record P 

2826. What is the approximate value of the world’s 
stock of diamonds ? 

2827. In which of the world’s famous women did 
appearance and character most completely contradict 
each other ? 

2828. Which of the world’s monarchs least deserved 
fn Sitios title that history has given to him or 

r 

2829. Which is the most striking instance of needless 
herperity es warfare P 

2830. Which British pity hes most completely altered 
in appearance during the last two centuries P 
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DO ATHLETICS RUIN SCHOOL= 


HOW SEASONS INFLUENCE CRIME. 


en Cote ardt LA2ax proportion of crime is the work of hardened BOYS? 

This cup of at a wine, ie ae poveciccoe ioe Gan they — one oot Tus Serious SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
And e drau; recommenve their career of crime, whic laces | THB pathetic end not eo lon of a schoolboy who. 
That I have uaffed them in the gaol that they have pany left. “apart from | in the thick ) Stra by the roe 


T laugh to know thou'rt mine— 
That all the joy of earth to-day, 
Glows in my beart of hearts, I say 
To know thy dear love, come what may, 
Hath made this life divine. 
For the moments are flying, the old year is dyi 
The silver frost glints on the tistoniorg boogie 
And church bells are ringing, an choristers singing— 
Whilst we, oh beloved, are plighting our vows. 
A toi, Chérie! 
T'll pray for thee 
is night before I sleep, 
That angels blest 
ag oer thy rest 
heir sacred vigils keep, 
And sing thee songs of purest Lliss— 
The while the moonbeams soft, I wis— 
Demurely, like a seraph’s kiss, 
Shall through thy lattice creep. 
For the moments are flying, the old year is dying; 
The silver frost glints ca the glistenin ann : 
The night is advancing, and all my heart’s dancing, 
Because in the morn, love, I'll see thee again! 


of a pa) laid down by the roadside 
Se ain te chenr evhauetaon ktile gt A he gers 
rades continued their exercise, is a circumstance which 
should lead to an investigation of what really constitutes 
public-school athletics. 
To those who are not ignorant of schoolboy law this 
one cular death, sad as it is, can occasion no 
It is indeed a matter for wonder that athletics, 
as at present pursued 
at our public schools, 
are not responsible for 
many more fatalities 
than those we hear 


this, however, the state of the labour market hasa ee 
deal to do with the matter, for in winter there is always 
more for the police to do than in summer, for trade in 
London is usually so bad, and work so long in coming, 
that the slightest temptation at this time often turns the 
otherwise honest man into a thief. 

The season a few days before Christmas will play 
havoc with the morality of a poor man, for when he 
sees all about him the shops highly decorated and 
attractively eet out with their best wares, and everyone 
active in the p tion of enjoyment, the thought of 
his hard lot will drive him to his ruin. 

Very few extradition cases occur in winter, owing as 
a rule to sheer cowardice on the part of the criminal. 
The foreign malefactors, with few exceptions, although 
they are smart enough at their dirty tricks, seem to 
shirk crossing the channel in rough or foggy weather, 
the dread of sea-sickness, or, perhaps, something worse, 
keeping them well away from our side. 

November is, on the whole, the busiest month, for not 
only are the plain clothes men near the bridges obliged 
to keep a sharpér look-out for suicides, but also the 
dark murky days influence crime largely. The weather 
keeps the t-end dock detectives dat work, both 
at | olga and detection. 

a rule the rainy weather protects the public, for 
very few burglaries take place on a soaking wet night. 


of. 

Unfortunately, at the 
majority of lai col- 
legiate establishments, @5 
there is a law which % 

erns in very rigorous 

hion not the 
education of the brain, 
but the training of the limbs as well. That law is 
coercion. 

It is a standing rule at most schools that every boy 
shall turn out in the playing-fields at least once day 
for the purpose of taking part in whatever game is in 


season. 

This practice is recognised both by the masters and 
the boys, and, so far as making youths indulge in 
regular exersise, the rule is a capital one. It is, however, 
spoiled by the indiscriminate manner in which lads are 
forced to ploy games which entail the expenditure of a 
great physical strength. 

Every boy, be he big, small, strong, or weak, is ex- 
pected to play football, a very exce ent game, and a 
manly one withal, but one for the proper participation 
of which much endurance is require ; 

To this rule there is, practically speaking, no ex 
tion. A weak boy is bound to take his place in 
eleven or fifteen to which he has been relegated by the 
school captain, re 
gardless of the 


——+t=__ 


_A TIME FOR EXPANSION. 


“ MULLIGATAWNY,” said the Stage Manager, ad- 
dressing the captain of the supers, “ Te been talking 
with the old man, and he wanted me to speak to you. 
It’s Christmas time, Mulligatawny, and we don’t want 
to forget it. It’s a time for expansion—for kindly feel- 
ings towards everybody. It’s a time to forget little 
differences and unpleasantnesses. There oughtn't to 
be any ill-will between people at this season. There 
ought to be a general feeling of brotherly charity. 
Don’t you think so, Mulligatawny ?” 

*T do, sir,” said ee 

“Well, that’s what the old man thinks. And he 
thinks that if that is true ina arraieg way, it ought to 

e 


THE ESSENTIAL POINTS. 


“Wuat were the particulars of the accident?” in- 
quired the reporter. 

“The tramcar was going at a high rate of speed,” re- 
plied the little man who had rus ed breathlessly into 
the editor’s room for the purpose of giving the DaIty 
Boomee a paragraph of news. “Just as it turned the 
corner a man in a light trap tried to drive across the 
lines. The tramcar struck the trap equarely, knocked 
the man down, and he fell senseless on the pavement. 
A policeman arrested the tramcar driver, and the injured 


Us paren, oh bs vs 7 tions ee pete en was cai ite ee tailors, § ag gee may bai doing hina 
loyer and his employés—that there oug pe ver been in that tailor’s tlegan up, an ying rules 
ached and bi wad, friendly feeling between them. | sells the cheapest ready-made trousers oe g by obe 


in force. 
He may be poorly, 
or he may be a 
i unfit for 
violent exercise—that 


How that strike you?” 

“Tt strikes me well,” replied Mulligatawny, with his 
lean mouth beginning to soften into tender, expectant 
curves. 

“That's the way he thought cb look at it. Well, 


“What was the extent of the man’s injuries P” 

“ He was hurt on the head, I think, but I didn’t wait 
to see how badly. I jumped on another tram and came 
down to give you the story. In writing it up you can 
say—" 


now, if you feel like that—and I knew you would—su “ What was his name? ” doesn eet a 
se you just go round among the boys and suggest “TJ didn’t ascertain.” as his more po 

‘om that about two shillings apiece would get the old “ Who was the driver P” fellows. The fature 

man a first-rate gold-headed cane, and you might present “J didn’t inquire.” ’ A 


j alone can tell him 

: what inj he has 
done himself; his bigger companions know little and 
care less. 

It is idle for tutors to say that a boy can be excused 
from violent exercise by an Ghar to the school 
doctor to certify that he is unwell. So far as my ex- 
perience goes, and it goes some way, the first thought 
that comes into the head of a school physician sf 
examining a boy is: “Ts this lad shamming ?” 

He is prejudiced before the patient is brought before 
him because so many youths are oe to feigni 
illness; the consequence is that man; who ought to 
be on the sick list must often be obliged to go through 
the school routine when it is to their detriment to do so. 

Besides this, many boys have a dislike to going before 
the doctor, because they are fearful lest they may be 
stigmatised as invalids or cowards or loafers, What 
is the resultP The ill boy either turns out in the field, 
wet or fine, thinly clad, or, if he be a little daring and 
oblivious to the consequences, secretes himeelf in his 
class-room or sdamnitary 

Tf he does the latter he is very soon brought before 
the monitors and asked for his certificate of illness. In 
the event of his failing to show poe cause for his 
absence he is severely admonished, then, probably, bent 
across the desk, while the captain or his deputy 
administers a thrashing. 

The effect of this corporal punishment is so wonderful, 
especially when it is brought about by means of a knotted 
rope, as is not infre (owe: the case, that the boy, how- 
ever unwell he may be, never excuses himeelf or takes 
French-leave again. 

Masters may assert that this sort of em ought not 
to be, but all the same they wink at it, and many are 
inclined, like their pupils, to treat a boy as a “ muff” 
who takes no part in their games. o can blame 
them, seeing that, for the sake of the school’s reputation, 
they are bound to keep the athletio standard up to the 
mark? Colleges nowadays are not jud only OF 


it to him just after the Boxing Night performance, and 
Tll see to the notices in the Iie set Got to do some- 
thing, you know, to show a Christian spirit once in the 
year.” 


“Do you know the name or number of the police- 


“No.” . 

“Then how do you suppose I can write the thing up 
if you don’t givo me any names PY 

«Great Scott! Haven't I told you he was carried 
into Plunk’s, the tailor’s? What more do you want?” 

“Yes, but——" - 

“ Anybody in that part of the town can tell you who 
Plunk is, and what kind of trousers——” 

“May I cg aes name P”’ 

“Yes, sir. My name is Plunk.” 


SO 


SITTINGS OF PARLIAMENT AT 
CHRISTMAS. 


Tue Long Parliament made a point of meeting on 

Christmas Day itself. It is true that they started Ly 
iving themselves in 1640 and 1641 a very brief recess at 

tos festive season, and as Christmas Day in 1642 fell on 
a Sunday the Commons did not meet. Christmas Day 
sittings were, however, started in 1643, and thencefor- 
ward until the Restoration, whenever Parliament 
was in session, they were continued. 

On the Christmas Day of 1647 a resolution was 
adopted deciding “That power be given to the Com- 
mittee of Plundered Ministers to put in due execution 
the Ordinances for Abolishing the Observation of Holy 
Days ;” and on that of 1646 the House read for the first 
time “ A Bill for the Abolishing and Taking Away of 
Festival Days, commonly called Holy Days.” 

On the Christmas Day of 1648 the Commons passed a 
resolution ordering for the same afternoon a meeting of 
the committee appointed “to consider how to p: 1 in 
a way of justice against the king and other, capital 
offenders.” At the only Christmas Day division of 
which there is record, over 200 members took part—a 
very large number considering the troublous times and 
the small size of the House. But after the Commons 
had been cleared out by the Army in the autumn of 
1653 they never met again on Christmas Day. ; 

The new start was made on Boxing Day, and since 
that it is only seldom that even that date has been 
taken. During the present century there has been no 
instance of a Christmas Day or Boxing Day sitting, but 
on two occasions the house has sat on Christmas Eve. 
The first was in 1852, and the other in 1888. 

The 1852 instance is the only one during the last 
hundred years on which members have only been allowed 
a three days’ holiday at Christmas. In 1830, and ee 
in 1837, the House adjourned on the 23rd of December ; 
but in the former case the si were not resumed 
until the 3rd of February, and in the latter the 10th of 
January. 


Hz struggled along for many a year, 
An aspirant after fame; 

But, alas! not e’en the polling list 
Or directory knew his name. 

Till at last, as fortune kind would have it, 
He happened to catch catarrh, 

And a patented remedy. 

And they sent after him and got his picture, 
and a long, long story about the terrible 
agony he suffered for fourteen weary years, 
and put it in every paper in the country, 
so that everybody saw it. 

And now he’s famed afar. 


—— 

“J am not fond of the stage, Violet,” said Au 3 
“but I hear your father on the stairs, and I think I’d 
better go before the foot lights.” 


—— 


A Degp-tarp Prot.—George: “ Who is that beauti- 
ful girl over there P” 
‘Amelia: “ Why, George, that’s a mirror—it’s me!” 
George: “ bet 
Awash (blushing): “ Yes, George.” 

— 3 


i ———— 


prize-winners, but also by cricketers, footballers, 
runners, which accounts for the prevailing practice of 
ae schools ree hate ini of cant te Pana 

@ average Bri oolboy is ps the games 
being alive. Defeat he despises; and if an athletic task 
is him, no matter how difficult it is, no matter the 
strain involved, he will accomplish it if it is not abso- 
lately a physical impossibility. 


THE a oe Goott ee aeatma)e the 
name of goodness have you done @ pu 

Cook: “Och! nivir eC ihing have Oi irate ut. But 
thr whiskey ye—hic! gave me to set foire to it got— 
hic!—loshé entoirely—bad luck to it!—so Oi emptied 
the paraffin lamp over it, instid—hic!—that’s all But 
wine do you inquire for? Won't it loight ?” 


rtainly holds romise of a magazine of extraordinary excellence, both in the quality of its literary matter and in the fineness 
of its cinerations. ure Pearson thinks he can claim that no such value has ever before been given in this country for sixpence. We 
think he is not very far out.—Brighton Herald. 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


is —_— materials, and has more- 
over the merit of being It may be obtained from 
Se ne wamnhieticar Onuquny,'Limibed, a2 Great 


ie, 
elite 
i ff 
set reeae 
Hi 
lines 
sled 


Tur worst of live bait, to speak frivolously, is that 
This » however, is now 
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It has, moreover, 
the 


| 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
eurious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 

will make this the medium for doing so. 

Yeny reader of Puarson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an rer ike eat him ger 

Baitor of this paper, marking the envelope PaTExt. 
hd iets gentleman well known in connection 


* qplth patents, who will put himself in communication with its 


- Sonat i iges re Bae 
phe Ss a io a ~% 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Guxgnrra, the famous bull-fighter of Spain, earns 
212,000 a year by hie profession. Pe cack apromanee th 
the arena he gvts £2,500. 

Tus dress which Mr. Fey ees 

Ww. 
Aunt cost ten guineas—an interesting — 


LitivoKatant, the deposed queen of Hawaii, had 
pecnomained cl hich me ~~ af ihe saiesene 
which was a ion for 

Laird erent nationalities who 

i possesses tho 

and finest collection in the world. Every conceivable 

device into which a piece of could be twisted and 

turned by the dexterous fingers of sailors from all over the 
world is represented in her cabinet. 

Rosa Bowngvur gained her first start towards 

ee ce Gambard, now or until 

ish Consul at Nice, but at the time of 

Rosa a d.bula dealer. He recognised the 

talent of the young painter, who was then poor and un- 

known, and had a pen built for her in one corner of his 

the animals that she loved 


happen ‘i Sh sh 
that in the civil war. e says she see 

fwaihe yale fone make the 
grand compliment. ‘It is impossible that you see 
say. ‘You must have been born many, many 
ears before the war.’ All tho time I mean after the war. 
at I made a meestake. I say ‘before.’ No, the lady was 
She felt much contempt.” 


Princess hose or se appears to have 
laced the national brigade under her patronage. 
Wot withers penaue: she aomaiders fireman bravest of all 


presented a large picture of the 
same to be hung in the common room at h marters. 

Me. ARcHIBALD Forses has recently given a vivid 

little sketch of Prince Bismarck. A tall, burly man, he says, 

Bicende, this lood 


day the German troops marched into Paris, glowering down 
scornfully from under the peak of his metal hetmeton a group 
of Frenchmen who had identified him, and were shrinking as 
they spat hissings up at him. 

Ca Tar peti erties 
factors work, 
haps M. Alphonse Daudet is met ilhstrions example. 
80 far as to sa: 
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FOOTBALL NOTES, 

i. F. Newron, the Oxonian three-quarter, 
who came into prominence with and is 
ene eee eee isa 

ve of Westmoreland. He is likely to for Amblezivc 
during the vacation. 

Ir is astonishing to 
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Tiverton, he in 1883 assisted in 

his native town, Penzance, 

secretary, and treasurer, He 

captaincy of the club until the year 1890, having meanwhile 

played many times as full back for the +2 

wi D. D. Dryden the title of the best back in the West. 
and a desire to see the rising genera- 

yers take their in administrative work has 

retirement amidst general regret. 


Unpovusrepty the best known Irish Association 
pews Stanfield, centre-forward 


Distillery team. Not is he best-) 
player, but it is ‘al if he has his equal in point of skill 
throughout the Green Isle. Upon twenty- different 


occasions has he represented 
matches, and although he was once left out of the eleven 
last year, when Wales was met, there was never any question 


in the mind of the as to his 
clover dodges eilfel dribble, and i 


any 
have been i 
sistent efforts to turn defeat into victory. 


in 
ah ge one pero eine unnoticed on this side 
of Channel, Peta loo bok repeal cin te tak 
English League clubs, but has steadily refused them all. 


Frank Burton, the London 
keeper, has forced his way into the first team of 


couple 
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Here he ap for some 
eee a ae 


a residence in Glasgow, he the now 
Sunderland Albion Club. In thes to came London, 
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Burton six years 
ie en ae entees 18 ‘helgh t, and weighs quite 
ne, 
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£100 INSURANCE 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS... 


Availadle unt midnight, December 28th, 1896, 


A copy of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is to hand. The new mapectas so, And of promise, I a we hope its reception by the 
—Birkenhead News, 


public will be proportionate 


+ pet e - 
Dc. 28, 1895. 


Scrryice FOR THE Ungerentiric. 


Christmas Games. 


Tat highly unscientific season, Christmas, when 
most of us eat a little too much, and somehow never 
seem to suffer for it as the doctors pretend we deserve, 
may furnish the raw material for a few rather amusing 

ate, not all of which are as scientific as the 
severer critic may prefer. 

Probably the hrietmas dinner-table will provide us 
with wine-glasses and wine; and that un-Christmas-like 
fiuid, water, may also be within reach. Select a couple 
of wine-glasses exactly alike, and planes them together 

— water. When the 


in a bowl 
J are full, fit the edges together, sti 
under water, and contrive to bring 
them to table mouth to mouth, 
and full of water, thus—preferably 
on a soup plate, as drawn, 60 as to 
avoid a mess in case of mis- 
= adventure. 

Now pour a few drops of red wine over the upper 
glass, 60 that it ve tgrey down the sides; and, not- 
withstanding that the lips of the two glasses are 80 
closely approximated as to keep the water im, you will 
eee the wine find ite way between them, and you may be 
eee to find that it rises into the upper eaaauN, 
as it does so; wine, in fact, being a little lig ter than water. 

A post-card is not very large, but a moderately stout 
person may safely undertake, if he knows the way, to 
ent a hole in it big enough to pass through. This 
(apparent) impossibility is thus performed: Cut a slit 
in the card nearly from end to end, longwa: a thin 
post-card answers best—in this way. Then fola it, and 
make a series of cuts, alter- 
nately from the slit, where it 
is folded, and from the edges, A \ | Mi 
aul cutting the card 
doub! The effect will be VAN 
that seen in the accompanying 


sketch. 

When this is done, you have EF) 
ont to unfold the card, and 
P 


the ends, to have plenty 
of room to 1 sag through. Naturally, the closer the 
cats are to; , the larger the space. The industry 
of the ‘ormer must, therefore, be in direct propor- 
tion to his bulk! The first slit is best made with a 
penknife—the others with scissors. 

The next trick needs for its performance only a few 
wooden matches, a plate of water, a iece of sugar, and 
a piece of soap. The latter is the only article not likely 
to be found on the Christmas dinner-table. Set the 

late of water down, and allow the water to get still. 
hen arrange the matches in it, so that they may float 
in the form of a star, nearly meeting in the centre. 

Dip a corner of the soap in the water, in the centre of 
the star, and the matches will float away from it, as if 

lied. Take away the soap, and dip in the same place 
a large lump of sugar, and the matches will reassemble. 

Tlie water, creeping as it does, up the pores of the 
sugar, creates little currents of water, and these carry 
the matches into the centre. The oiliness of the soap 
was the agency which had previously repelled them. 

There are one or two practical jokes which are harm- 
less, and adapted to Christmas time, and which may be 
set down here. One is to blindfold a gentleman, and 
invite him to smoke & a com in that state. A 
cigarette is placed in his mouth, and someone else lights 
a cigarette close to him, under pretence of “giving the 
blind man a light.” P 

The latter, especially if he has been previously smok- 

, will not perceive the swindle, so long as the 
trickster continues to smoke immediately in front of 
him. He will be very much mystified by the laughter 
of the company, until he is allowed to remove the bandage. 

A somewhat similar trick is done with a clothes-brush, 
and has this advantage, that it does not require any 
blindfolding of the victim. You offer to “give him a 
brash down,” and standing behind him, stroke his 
shoulder and back tly with the finger-tips of one 
hand, while vigorously brushing your own with the 
ash. The victim never detects the fraud, until 
the laughter of the specta’ 


funnel is half full, and then light the top 
of the cigarette with a match. By 
alternately raising end depress the 
funnel, so as c ‘, ae See i 
cigarette and force it out again, the 
cigarette is “smoked” quite as naturally 
as by the lips of a smoker! ; 
ere is a somewhat rough practical 
joke which is ta likewise by means 
of a funnel, si which was first described 
in an American comic paper. The victim 
ig allowed to “discover” & number of 
boys “playing | new me.” One of 
@hem, who has a funnel stuck into a buttonhole 
ef his waistcoat, is bending backwards with a 


and ratty @ remarkable in a nny 
below the ho 


OT ee ne nl 
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THE WICKEDEST SPOT ON EARTH: 


shilling on his forehead, and endes «4 
contortions of the face and various to work 
down his nose so that it may roll into the funnel. 
Pe =. it role he gets the shilling; 
rwise, he pays one to 3 ald i i 
ptr als RX te, lg tory, and an won at | Toa lly coe him mould. bve to acre 
Tn suas LL cl ecior inte tex tacmee temas | "To pad been tee inentl 
wine- of cold water into t takes : ss : 
just about a long to soak into the viotin'e clothes a | guits'vscemtaence minignity. Since the Stee Canal 
a ao the joker to get out of the way—and 10 | has become the short cut o uaicas that use the high- 
This, perhaps, is a little too severe a joke for Christ- were Se a ee cual ket it tare par ope 
mas time. But there are others, quite harmless, and dregs and the riff-raff of the easte: and ootern worlds 
sally capable of causing alarm for an instant. Thus,| Jt would be quite safe to sa "that there is no evil 
the sympathetic horror of the nervous feature of human life that is not in eome degree i i 
Becta hess on Cedar moubed inthis parcbedsnp wayede oer tiegs of SuMin 
with hia head.” He Cae a show sey canbe On ae oes San 
i the sketch ‘blding the Foob gh ey are to be found there in their most repulsive 
oor with the le i other hand The Greek and the Arab, the Italian and the 
benny idden ns oe, ar pad pies Armenian, the Frenchman and the Turk, the American 
Suk 8. eat 0! iow alk at the the : and the Malay. are all there jumbled u together in a 
fp oe thie tote te bis motley mass of cosmopolitan iniquity. Mey are all the 
eame way, sandtanacaly dealing fg the worst specimens of their respective races, and among 
door a tremendous blow with the tien ib, of coures, the akin Sais iis 
concealed right fist, the effect for the 


“N 
A Fi aturally it is not intended to imp! that there are 
Se wea fhe the extreme. | no respectable people in Port Baide ause there are 
: tremor is evoked in the owner of & | some, and of these most believe that a year or two of 
watch which the conjurer affects to bend backwards and | compulsory residence there would be taken as the 
formas in hands—a pint the Led pe equivalent of a very considerable sojourn in purgatory, 
tn genicias eh te nee little r fe oe on Paris re for it is certainly one of the worst spots on earth, if not 
corresponds to our Egyptian Hall, absolutely the worst, for an honest man to fall into. 


; ; P To in with, the climate is simply deadly, and 
igh foe rasa od ye d be ater ag hens. from ia aang of May to the end ai Septersber it 
ae ge wards the spectator, in posture | i. little better than a fever den, in which it is supposed 
pets aie hotel ar eee laos yee fingers | to be impossible to keep both sober and healthy. 
ightly, and in Og etl e tre cabo sa It bas been said by those who ought to know that 
the ed ranging eae eet en | five out of every six average men who go to live at Port 
buck re i nt, drawing on Said die of fever or delirium tremens or some other 
ati thet e original ition | excess within a few years, financially as well as physi- 
i Tittl e Angers pares again. | cally ruined. There is no form of vice known to human 
Se each I eet ae — ic ac “s athe depravity that is not efficient represented there, and 
: be oe ‘ ap ie i, Psat 7 inet beak drinking, gambling, and general iniquity form either the 
no doubt contributing to the illusion. It is most satis- amusement or the occupation when they are not the 


‘ livelihood of four-fifths of the ulation. 
factorily announced as a feat of strength. It is there that the visitor finds the lowest kinds of 


Similarly, if you sit with the ce maa separated | .74 chantant, drinking-den, and gambling-hell, on the 
fig you hy ® wide teblevend ae dinner-plate | faye ‘of the carth. Happily it wan be cimitted that 
gah Oeni f eee A Us; nade 5 recently the very worst kinds take a little more finding 

Oe titel ae oe of ji it 5 7 than they did, though even now there are only about 
c Xfal t eee idee: that the one or two dram shops, or as they call them there 
are a a t the buffets, that the wayfarer can patronise without a well- 
P " teak. ch grounded fear of being robbed or drugged, or both. 

mn aed 4 “is <a > Wa Gambling in spattic been practically put a stop to, 
waa — aie 1 eee Rare 4 but the probability is that the practice is merely carried 
Chri ago, 18 ages th ted to a on to a worse extent in secret. Most of the singing and 
eee get ded to at it Pout dancing houses are in the hands of Greek Jews, and 
per great i t again. four eff : how lucrative a trade these gentry must drive may be 
Bi Gane f wir ny trent ink | aleredrom tin act tj hgoand Ect 

5 c . ? Sais a month is what they can afford to pay for even the 
with the greatest deliberation, rise and sink alternately | most ordinary of thet songstresses aed dunce, 

—for reasons given on a previous occasion. One reason why these artists are so expensive is the 
(Our Stamp Album,” by Mr. Harold Frederie, habit that they have of disappearing every now and 
next week.) then from the stage into the seclusion of harem of 

—— some wealthy Egyptian Nabob. 


AaGaTHa: “What are you standing there and gazing 
up at that window for?” 

Marie (agitated): “ Willie has gone up to ask pa 
to consent to our engagement, and I want to stand un 
to break his fall.” 

—_+go—_—__ 

Art the first visit of a certain English opera company 

to Dublin the prices of the “popular” parts o the 


- 4 O Q COUPON TICKET. 

house were raised for the occasion. The princi tenor, £ i 

who had a very poor voice, had not creed far with 20 Specially Guaranteed by the 
his first solo when there came a solitary wail from above: OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


“Och, my eighteenpence.” 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


jo 
. 3 3 
Garry: “As you intend to marry her, why did you 4, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
(To hom Notice of Claims, under the Heed conditions, must be sen@ 


consent to her riding a bicycle, when you are 80 opposed 
within seven days to the above address.) 


to them P” 
Merritt: “Well, I knew she would have her way in 
the end, and I figured up that by iving in now her | INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in @reaé 
father would have to pay for the machine.” Britain and Iretand, 
— §. =——— Issued under Scction 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 


Compuny, Limited, Act, 1890. 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


of the pavement and gaze about him with a glassy look wil be paid Py than accident to the train eee ae ental cone 
in his eye, you needn’t think of apoplexy and paralysis. | ordinary ticke bearing passenger (including, holders of, e and 
i tryin rrand hi i cursio ,and who, a e of such a . in 
He ear 7 8 to remember an € dhis wife told fer, een, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, ming bey 
him 0. or Ler, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the space 
. below, which is the essence of this contra’ ‘This paper may be left a& 
DEazine 1n Furures.— You can’t tell about boys,” hig, oF her, place 10, that the said sum Ce a ti local 
observed a school teacher to a party of friends, “I | seutatives of such person injured should death result from such ¢ 


* * 4 within three calendar mont! thereafter. 
remember on one occasion, when I was teaching in the | “‘Tnis Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, amd 


country, one of the boys, right before my very eyes, | entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
during echool hours, jumped on a boy next to him and | the," oconn mecicenh en GHRERCSS Company, Limited, Act,” 
began to knock him right and left with his fists. The purchase of this publication ds admitted to be the payment of @ 

“ Of course I interfered at once. * What did you do Premium under ipa Ane the dct can be seen at ‘the 
peace : icone eer Sia eek is on , then tas Coupon ‘icket of this Pomer in reapect of the same risk. 
‘I mow Lis wasn't,’ replied the defiant youngster; ‘ but I Signature 


was watchin’ him, an’ I could tell by his look he was vee 
goin’ to lick my little brother.’ uy Ae is: Frcnber Bathe Yeas. (See cons mage 5) ee 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for —“ number of Claims to tie extent of 
£2000—not for one only. 


———s-* 


On its pictorial side the magazine is at least as strong, and the series of pictures from modern artists is reproduced with a finish 
ik 


ne. The publishers are evidently right in not allowing their new venture to be sold 


minal price.—Western Morning News. 


AN HOTEL: RUN BY ELECTRIC 


iTY.| FRENC 


in New York on the ramets. Cee moment, please. You area poet, 1 
the 


BEES AS LETTER CA 


Es 


him. : 
you do?” she said, with a charming 


to what am I indebted for the great pleasure of thi: 


ant as that, would it not be better if we were alone?” 
of you not to turn a deaf ear to me 


ny Sen 


ly pre- et 
events, as 
Not content STERN lego of re Girl: “I — Laigleg my 
daughter as I passed @ whue ago, want 
omy ariel bart eel 
Young man: “ You may not; but I do.” 
says, he 
“ Au, Professor, what a charming collection of stuffed 
birds you have here! Where did you get them from?” 


“Oh, that is quite simple. I have been 
them for years m the worn-out hats of my seven 
daughters.” 

= fe 
aria some you feel a draught over there near the 
He (taking the hint): “I don’t know that Ido. What 


would you advise me to do: pull the blind down, or 
move over nearer to you?’, 


in to oppose, 80 she ‘i 
Emer, Such Ea Sets have been attributed 


me!” “Bismarck was to 


: 


Next Week it will be Too Late 


to try for the £50 prize offered in the Extra Christmas 
Number of Pearson’s Weekly, 80 


i le. 
The dinners are usually followed by receptions, which 


attended by cabinet minist to! 
Giplomate, and journaliste, ‘There “are, vexoept on | ‘TAKE YOUR OPPORTUNITY WHILE YOU MAY. 
a speck special occasions, few women. The sixpence spent on a copy will peradventure return to 
sagacious you two thousandfold. 
speed. Even apart from this splendid offer our Christmas 


eo 


PRICE SIXPENCE ONLY. 


for her i i 
d oo ne . “Good,” in her mind, is 
represented by the prefect of pee te ecu ree 
the gendarmes, but never by the prisoners. 
Gyp is another woman journalist, but her name— 
wi 


A COMPLETE NOYEL 


if she ONE PENNY, 
ast indy noted contributor, ., a very light vein, to AND THREE SERIAL STORIES THROWN IN. 
sand Veale tekag Steere Glee SEE THIS oe : 
success. WEEK’ TELLER 


Tas “ ” definition competition has proved 
somewhat 
Paden ts terri , and alt Om te place m | Tee¥ pownlar. following area few of the best defini- 
the journalism is Cor desired. . : 
A chimney is like unsuccessfal libel action. 
ool and sweeping auras, and oud ta emnakn: ne Te lnvelves 
Sia ta ann Ot Rr ee 
colt od dlr one apromprdiart Bp let o A prale (erent) es een oe 
not go Take our advice, and now be y y y, Penknives have been forwarded to the following : 
Go straightway out and advert 11 1; ith, 1, White Street, Coventry; W. U. But 
smile. You'll find the pro} some u u u, Btres Wersee, LW, ¥.P. o Daltc . nate A 
this Neglect can no ex q q q. Henover Btreeh, Gi Bondy, ; 7, ferect, Gi 
ie miae oh Cave: Pevlong ean dia = = George Lorrance, 86, ommencial Bireot, Leith Diarmic te 
A silent business soon d k k k. Doll D ed, Sale: Rea, ¢ 


Br Pacicr Bo maw. 


aa er 
fcepttal, Bigglon 


fl dace 


wot a me. 
He: “ Yen; and the result was that I overdid it, and 
made myeelf better than you deserve.” 


fe 


Puysticran : “ You cannot possibly follow 
fession more than five or six years longer. Thee Enpwa 


it for a 

Star : “Then ought to ha 
‘ck sam tatoo dle, ou have chested’ dae Gab ct 
several farewell seasons.” 


umber of PEARSON’S onal cuite justifies all that has been written about it, and bears 


It is of the same size 


mata crene 


nape as the 


8 
are alike excellent, and if Mr. Pearson intends to con nue as he has begun, success is assured.—Pelican. 
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FICTION. 


A DregaproL ExPsrience.—He was obviously not a 
ble person ; but there was a redeeming trace of 


humour in his face and in his 

, a conversation 
which almost disarmed critivism. He might well 
have asked me fora fill of tobacco (we ee bolle 
travellers in a third-clacs carriage) without telling me 
that he had not smoked a pipe for eighteen months; 
etill less necessary was to add that he con- 
sidered himself uncommonly (though that was not 
his word) lucky that the period abstinence had 
not bern five _ In face of such candour, I felt 
it no ag ery to inquire, in a friendly tone, how he 
and the laws of his country had managed to fall out. 
Pulling luxuriously at his pipe, he looked at me for a 
moment, decided apparently that I was aman who could 
appreciate a reminiscence, pavred his thigh, and, with 
a chuckle, began his story. I reproduce it with such 
sacrifices of language as decorum extorts from pictur- 
cequeness. : 

_“I never ‘ad sech a doin’ all ey tte Tl tell you, 
sir, cos you're a gentleman. Well this was ‘ow it was. 
Me and my mate got wind of a very touching little 
hoccurrence as ‘ad took place at a crib they called 

"Ouse. The young ladies as got their learning 
there took and gave the missus a ‘luminated address 
and a ‘andsome silver salver on the occasion when the 
old woman had bin teachin’ of ‘em five-and-twenty year. 
It were a real 'andsome salver, and me and Bill saw it 
in the shop winder before it went up to the ‘ouse. 

“ Well, sir, me and Bill had bin workin’ ‘ard for five- 
and-twenty year—too mighty ‘ard, some of it, on ‘er 
Majesty's ‘lowance o’ grub—and we thought we ‘ad as 

a right to that silver as the missus. She could ’ave 
address, and we'd call it square. So one dark night 
we mad <p the eae eee i "Ouse. 
We knowed about where the plate was kept; it lay ina 
chest in the old lady's room on the second floor, and we 
knowed about where a ladder was too, and we reckoned 
we could persuade the old lady to lay quiet, so we ‘adn’t 
much fear of the job goin’ wrong. 

“Well—trouble you for another fill, sir—when we 
come over the wall and got near the ‘ouse, Bill, ‘e says : 
‘Ere's luck; we don’t want no ladder; they've got the 
five-escape up agin the wall; and, jedge me, if it ain’t 
slap by the missus’s winder!’ You may gucss, sir, as 
we said for gettin’ the ladder hout was the 
ticklish bit, on account of the gardener sleeping ‘andy 
to it. ‘Lord! it’s as drinkin in’,’ says I. ‘Up we 
goes and there we are! 

“Up we went, sir, I fust and Bill follerin’. The 
escape was beautiful pois, and o’ course no one could 
spot us; but I told Bill to stay near the bottom and give 
me a shout if anyone came round. Well, then, up I 
goes, sir, soft and sure; and soon I was a standin’ with 
my ‘ead just out o’ the escape, and not three feet below 
the winder. I ‘adn’t made a sound, sir—swelp me, I 
’adn’t, and it was all goin’ beautiful. was goin’ 
so quiet that I ‘ailed Bill and told him to come up and 
bring the eack for the stuff, and he come up and we 
waited ‘arf a minute and ’eard nothink. 

ys I, ‘and I'll do the 


owe do to th d lay still, sir, and 
“We -down on e escape an 8 sir, an 
et AG ea one down 


You should ‘ave ’eard Bill. 
“Then the soft thing 
‘ead come further into my neck, 


@ flash o’ lightenin'—Bill at the bottom, me next, 
and the rest of ‘em. They was gals, sir, screamin’, and 
‘ollerin’, and gigglin’ like mad. Bedlam worn't in it 
with that escape, sir. ! 

“Then, when we touched the bottom, first thing I noo 
was some one a-turnin’ the hose full on me, 
while a fat old girl shouted out: ‘ Now, then, Rule 13. 

front . They did me 255 apg 

tried to sing out I got a lon 0’ es brew 
t even oe sede took down more water 
than ever I did afore. , the old girl with the book— 
shoutin, ‘ Rule 13 "twig me and Bill, and 


to catch on with 
It is marvellous at sixpence, and Is comet te cished at 


was, with on twent; t 
‘ony sll de oes 1d hs saben ally dretoes 


‘So very fortunate, Mr. Constable, 
night, hor we mig -t not ‘ave detected these wicked men.’ 
Then I up and says: ‘It’s the fortin’ o’ war, mum, 


up to, for I don’t see no more fire nor I ear raniey ie 
end of my thumb and heat for a relish.’ 

“And she says: ‘You don’t deserve, man, as ‘ow I 
should tell you an k, but, as you arsk, it ‘ap that 

made yer wicked attempt on the night of hour Fire 

rill ’—and it’s a fact, sir; the copper told me ‘imself. 

Once a week them gals git up a tiro out of their own 

bathin’ dresses, tumble down that 

cede te and m ‘ose ‘emselves at the bottom. 

That's ‘Fire Drill,’ that is, sir. And you may bet as 
’ow I shan’t forgit it.’ 

He mopped his brow. A sudden vision of the young 
ladies om « in an avalanche on him and Bill came 
across me, and I buret out laughing. 

“Once a week hall the year round, sir!” he protested. 
“ Ain't it handicappin’ a man neither?” 


THE MODERN SIR TRISTREM. 
THE knights of old, in cloth of gold, 
Whose are told in song and story, 
Were cavaliers without their peers 
In modern days of civic glory ; 
But no applause for knightly cause 
Of Stanislaus was cover gayer, 
Than Lady Gay awards to-day 
Her knight in fray, the football player. 
She loves his air, his reckless air, 
His strength to bear ten foes together, 
Her i. y of soul is pa«t control 
o’er the goal he kicks the leather ; 
His colours rest upon her breast, 
She yells her best at idee “touchdown,” 
Throughout the game she shrieks his name 
As if she came from noisy Dutchtown. 


Shy Guinevere would shrink in fear 
drop a tear in apprehension, 
But not eo she; her greatest glee 
Is just to see his leg extension ; 
And when he’s hauled, und m timed, and mauled, 
And injured sore at call of duty, 
He’s won the right to be her knight, 
And to her mght’s “a perfect beauty |” 
332 
Mrs. Bituus (reading from magazine article): 
“*Many a good matrimonial ship that sails from port 
with a fair wind and all the omens in its favour 
down on the sunken reef of incompatibility, which is 
only another name for self. If true affection stands at 
the helm, beloved, the ship will weather all 
hidden rocks, and anchor 


Valdar the Oft-Born: 


A SAGA OF SEVEN AGES. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


Mr. Georcr Grirritn won for himself aname and reputation as 
an author of purely imaginative fiction when he penned ‘‘ The 
Angel of the Revolation.”’- His subsequent works proved that 
his powors and abilities as a writer had in no degree diminish 
His lutest work lias placed him in the foremost rank of modern 
romancists. This is ssying much, but not a syllable too much of 
the author of such a work as ‘* Valdar the Oft-Born,’’ Regard 
it from whatzoever point of view you muy, criticiso it as closely 
and severely as you will, it abounds in merit. To follow Mr. 
Griffith’s hero, even in the most perfunctory manner, through the 
ages in which he plays so prominent a part, through the battles 
ie sshich be wields the Bacred Steel of Armen” with such 
deadly effect, or thro the stirring, and at the same time 
touching, incidents of his love story, would occupy far greater 

ce than we have at our command. Suflice it that all these, in 
this “ strange, eventful history,” arc dwelt upon with a masterly 
hand. We cannot imagin = any reader of a oe — little 
hing for the purely imaginative in literature veuturing 
oe he eral of se Valdar the Oft-Born,” without being 
impelled to read every word that it contains. To our mind 
Mr. Griffith is at his heat when he is describing in detail the 
awfulness of battle in its most sanguinary moments, and in his 
word-pictares of old-world hosts approaching ono another in all 
the pride and glory of battle array. We do not in any renee 
e when we say that we opened tho pages of “ Valdar 
the Born’ with pleasant anticipations, and that we closcd 
them with sincere admiration.—LIcENSING Wosgtp. 


416 PAGES, PRICE 68. 
WITH 16 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ON SALE EVERITWHERE. 


FACTS, 


A LIFEBOAT costs 278. a week to maintain. 

THE Danes were accustomed to cat six times a day. 

THERE is one horse for every twenty persons in this 
country. 

AT meetings of the Cabinet no official record of any 
kind is kept of te proceedings. 

Musragp used to be eaten whole and dry instead of 
in a paste made from mustard flour. 

THE newest billiard balls are made of cast steel. 
are the same weight as ivory, and cost about 8s. cach. 


AN aerial tramway over the Falls of Nia, is being 
planned. Passengers will travel across the river ina 
cage-like car slung on a huge cable. 


SLEEPinc in tightly laced corsets was once the custom 
of English ladies. Girls with stooping shoulders had a 
flat pee of board bound upon their backs to keep their 
shoulders straight. 


A curious barometer is used in Germany and 
Switzerland. It is a jar of water, with a frog and a 
little step-ladder in it. When the frog comes out of the 
water and sits on the steps a rain storm will soon occur. 


JAPANESE jinrikishas have gained a considcrable foot- 
ing in the towns of South Africa. In Cape Town, 
Durban, and Pietermaritzburg they are well patronised, 
and are crowding out the cabs and public buggies. 
Kaffirs supply the motive power. 


MEISSONIER was proud of his shapely and delicate 
hands. He.said that his fingers were so sensitive that 
he could, with his eyes shut, lay on the exact amount of 
colour that he wanted on a given spot if somebody 
placed the point of the brueh upon it. 


A HORSE can draw on the worst kind of earth road 
about four times as much as he can on his back. 
On a good macadamised road he can pull ten times as 
much, on a wooden road twenty-five times as much, and 
on a street railway fifty-eight times as much. 


Tux biggest contract ever offered to Meesrs. Spiers 
and Pond was one to supply food for the Freach forces 
engaged in the Franco-German war. The offer was 
made on the breakdown of the French Commissariat 
Department. It could not be ted, for its carrying 
out would have been a breach of England’s neutrality. 


In the wild remote mountainous country of Patagonia 

a small band of Welsh emigrants thirty years ago 

established a colony. After encountering many dangers 

and difficulties, the colony bas now arrived ata fairly 

prosperous stage. It comprises about three thousand 

Sei: the great majority of whom speak the Welsh 
guage. 


Ir is about four years since seventeen Egyptian 
mummies in the old museum of Berlin proved to be the 
bodies of fellows who, a short time ago, took their beer 
in the saloons of the capital of the Empire of William 
JI. Itis now believed that there is not a museum in 
the world that has not been imposed upon by frauds of 
this kind. 

On August 8th, 1888, an ant which had been kept and 
tenderly cared for died at the age of fifteen years, which 


is the test any species of insect has yet been 
known Predain. “Annothe: individual of the same species 
of ant lived to the advanced age of thirteen yeara, and 
the queen of another kind laid fertile eggs after she had 
passed the age of nine years. 

A PASSENGER on one of the channel steamers acci- 
dentally dropped his pocket-book into the sea, and con- 
cluded that bs had seen the last of it. To his amaze- 
ment, however, some time later he received it by post 
with its contents intact, together with a letter from a 
French solicitor, stating that it had been found breritn,| 
the haul of a trawl net, and that the papers it contain 
served to identify the owner. 


In the Soudan, according to a traveller who recently 
returned from that country, a slave who considers him- 
self ill-treated has a right, not to freedom indeed, but 
to select a master more to his liking. To be safe from 
recapture and punishment, the bondsman has only to 
escape from his old home by night, go immediately to 
the house of any man to whom he chooses to belong, 
and, arriving there, snip a bit of cartilage from the ear 
of its sleeping proprietor. That accomplished, the 
matter is settled; neither the old nor the new master 
can question the transaction’s legality or binding force. 
The traveller reports that he saw eeveral men in the 
Soudan whose ears had almost disappeared, so often 
had the discontented slaves of others thus disturbed 
their slumbers. 


Thereby certify that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid up to January 25th, 
1806, and that therefore etcry purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the ertent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions namcd in the 
coupon on page 391. 


General Man for the 
Ocean Accident and 5 
Guarantee Corporation, 
Ltd. 


the reading and artistic public. It is quite equal to the best American 
double the price.—St. Ninian Press. 
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FALLING LONG DISTANCES. 


Is 17 aw Easy Wax T0 DiE? 


Persoxs who have been resuscitated after cabana. | 
he ve some description 


r, 
to that h anyone feels when he perceives 
ye! ling and eaves himself by « 


the time it approximately takes to reach the earth from 
an elevation Ai from 250 to 5v0 feet. ; 

Almost anyone can bold his breath for @ minute. 
Persons who givo public exhibitions easily 
under water for two minutes, and coral and pearl divers 
for twice that length of time. There are facts on 
record to prove this view of the case. 


Professor Helm, of Zurich, says that the man who | ¢, 


falls from a very height has the most enjoyable 
time imaginable—until he stops. Whether the pro- 
fessor based this assertion on personal experience or 
not ia uncertain. He eays, however, that if a man could 
fall for ever it would better than Paradise. He 
suffers no pain, he is not frozen with terror as is com- 
monly sup , and yet remains pees vividly 
conscious of what is taking place. Time sceme to pass 
but slowly as ho flies through the air, and although it 
appears questionable whether the wegis of oblivion is 
really removed and the whole past life reeled off before 
the mind, there is no doubt that the falling man finds 
many subjects, and unexpected subjects like the erratic 
phantasm of a dream without reason or order, jostling one 
another through his brain. 

He knows perfectly well, too, that there will py 
bea frightful thud and a violent pause, but he 
the prospect with absolute composure, and rather looks at 
it from an outside standpoint as if it were someone else 
who was going to come down with that thud, while he 
looked on as an interested spectator. When the stop- 

ge does come he knows ing about it. It is a 
Penutiful death, we are assured, to die by rushing down 
from a tremendous height—a fitting entrance into the 
yreat mysteries of eternity. The P occim seems to be a 
comet or a meteor flying athwart the blue sky, and then 
he sinks into oblivion as if he had fallen into a sea of 
chloroform and roses, and if the fall is long enough he 
never knows anything more; nothing worries him again 
to all rysiwnt 

Lord Sherbrooke once fell over a precipice, fortunately 
ending in water. His oer however, does not 
appear to coincide with that of the Zurich professor. 

fall, he tells us, was said to be 120 feet, “ but,” he 
adds, “on this point I can give no opinion, for my 
experience has proved to me the worst possible way 
of measuring a height is to fall down it. are 
described in such situations as having their whole life 
pass before them, as losing their breath, as dead before 
reaching the ground. 

“None of t things happened to me. I seemed a 
long time ig dene and over in the air. I remember 
apes re I d be killed age ds t, and then came 

ief of finding myself in the water.” 
PPh “erogm = sacar aes thrown —— am 
uspension Bri incinnati, a height 
feet, have also becn saved. To fall nae soe ale 
require about two seconds, and the striking of the water 
would be the principal thing to be considered. 

Amoreremarkable case is that of the young woman who 
threw herself down from the Clifton Sepen bale 
which is of the heightof 250 feet above the river. 
time of the fall was about six seconds, as there was a 
strong wind blowing, and her skirts, being inflated, 
retarded the downward movement. 

She was at once fished out of the water and taken to 
the hospital, where she soon recovered. Her only 
injuries were some contusions on the thighs and back, 
and a slight displacement of the breastbone. Of 
sixteen others who had attempted suicide from the 
game bridge only one man had been taken from the 
water alive, and he survived but a short time. The 
Young woman in question remembered nothing from 

moment she left the bridge until she recovered con- 
sciousness in the hospital. 

The doctor who reported the previous case said he had 
never known before of the survival of anyone that had 
fallen even 150 feet. 

Such an instance, however, occurred in Paris at a 
time when throwing one’s self from one of the lof 
columns or other public monuments was a favourite balls 
of suicide. A man threw himself from the column of 
the Bastille, which is 156 feet in height, but, falling on 
a tent erected for some workmen at the base, rebounded 
and struck the Lita ot 

The fall had been deadened in such a fashion that, 
thongh’painfully bruised, he was able to get up and walk 


30 feet into a yard with cobble stones, someof which 
were actually ager For all that he was 
able to walk to hospital where it was ascer- 


of Royton, between Oldham and Roch:ale. A elaters’ 
labourer fell from the roof to the ground, a distance of 
100 feet 6 inches. 

In less than five minutes the man was on his lege again, 
shook himself, and immediately started to walk to 


: 
: 
: 
F 


down a colli shaft, 
getting off with a few bruises. He accomplished this 
journey in comparative safety by clutching one of the 
wire rope guides which are suspended in the shaft. He 
came down head foremost, but except for bruised and 
bleeding hands and lacerated chest was none the worse, 
and his first ey for his lunch can which had 
receded him by a ion of a second. About a year 
r the same man fell again, and again escaped. 

‘An even more notable case of survival after falling a 
long distance is that related by a French writer, H. de 
Parville. It is that of an East Indian, living in the 
island of in, who fell from a cliff nearly 1,000 feet 
in height. His fall was broken by masses of dense 
ve ion at the foot of the precipice, and he esca; 
without serious injuries, which certainly proves 
there is nothing in the idea that the mere falling of a 
human being ugh the air causes immediate death. 

—————»jo—_—__—_- 


SWELLINGTON (at the soirée): “I wonder if that plain 
a ee at Rast oak air; Uy oaking 
i : “Ican easi out, sir, i 
her. She's my wife.” , . 


es fee 
Nornina Lert.—Wife: “Wake up! There are 
thieves in the house!” 
Husband: “Go down and show them your new 


bonnet, and they won't waste any time looking for 
money here.” 


hated Jack, and have accepted him.” 

Bess: “I aid bate him, but he proposed under an 
umbrella, and eaid if I refused he would let the rain 
drip on my new id ‘ 


—— sje 
He: “ What have I that you really love me?” 
She: “Proof! Did I not dance with you at the 
county ball?” 


“Yes, but I don’t consider that any proof of 
affection.” 
“You would if you knew how badly you dance.” 


SHORT STORIES 


DOUBLE XMAS NUMBER. 
On Sale MONDAY, December 28rd. 


Some of the Good Things it Contains : 
A COMPLETE NOVEL 


By Miss Wunrrarp G Author of “Six First-Class Passengers,” 


Tiuatrated’ by Mr. Suey Higham, 
The first instalment of a New 
ne Serial, profusely 


A SECOND SERIAL WHICH CAN BE STARTED TO-DAY. 


13 Complete Short Stories by such well-knowa Authors 
as J. K. LEYS, Mrs. CO » GEORGE GRIFFITH, etc. 


A £10 PUZZLE-PIOTURE PRIZE. 
BE SURE TO PURCHASE A COPY. 
PRIOE TWOPENOE. 


Waux supr‘e@ 
Dac, 28, 1895, 


A vamous American with an 
B on the steps at the west side of 
the Capitol in Washington, vania 


A REALITY OF WAR. 


No one but a soldier can tell what soldiers endure in 
time of war. the Sepoys who received the Order 
of of Chitra) is one who had no fewer 


THE ROMANCE OF A NECKLACE. 


SomE , an old French woman died in a poor 
part of Dublin and her little effects were put me toe 
auction. 

Among other odds and ends was a necklace of dirty- 


pose. 
it to a well-known jeweller, he promptly 
ich sum 


refused (with bands upraised 
in righteous horror), and sold the necklace (of purest 
emeralds) for seven thousand pounds in London, where 


Fl ecapenel ai plier it for some- 
i ike twenty thousan an 
Te entk weea’¢ scten had hacer attached 3 


the Court of France, and the emeralds had once formed 
part of the Crown jewels. 


eee 


WHERE CHRISTMAS TREES ARE 
GROWN. 


Cline ere mg a a 
it, fia, thal they grow go many of those 


trees in Belgium P” 
scaffold poles, and the 
them at a low 


= 


“Well, are grown 


from a shilling up to five or six pounds. 
“ is the average price paid for a tree?” 
“ Oh, those that are most in demand cost about fifteen 


i ¢ Ameri 
can cities have a and shemale aise ula- 
tion, and to this no doubt the great demand for 
Christmas trees may be attributed.” 


A magazine which, for brightness, good reading, and general get-up will take a lot of beating.—Bury Post. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST TWINS, 


A STRANGE DECORATION. DIAMOND CIRCULAR SAWS. 


Own the of one of the rooms in Sans Souci, the : 
ecostling of Frederick the G ois eas See ee pew ee at to a novel 


—— 


Waar worse domestic calami befal ¥ 
heme Mam tho MHVGMA Cf Petey ealone 1 Ce ciate 


use. A thin diso of steel, eeven feet in 
That, at least, is the idea upon which the pro of | Painted a great with ite web. The origin of this | diameter, has spaces at intervals of about one and a half 
the Provident Bounty Association, organised recently, decoration is as a inches. These spaces are filled in with pieces of steel 
to bank the of the concern. As a was the king's breakfast-room, | that exactly fit, and into these are ect the dinmonds, 
document it is unique. and adjoined his bed . _Every when | fixed in countersunk ecrewhexds. 
It bears come respectable names, and su to | His entered the room he was P to find are aevengel in ps of eight, and are so 
the capital stock of £10,000 are invited, most | ®CUP of chocolate, but om one occasion, just as be was that they do not follow one exactly after tho 
A inducements. ; ae, of something he | other in the cut, but cach line takes ita own course. 
“It is notorious,” say these “that many a ge returned to his bedroom. His This kind of circular saw is used in cutting up blocks of 
people marry in the hope of im their fortune; he again entered rooms stone, and 00 efficient is it that in two and a half years 
freq a eek comes with the advent | 07) discovered that s . one has cut four hundred and twenty thousand square fect 
oo eer ele ea bes nde andr “piacere ee a a 
some e: lor conti at once ramen i . it ound necessa 
aa eubstantial sum in the case of "virth of eet nomen (ie was startled by the report renew twenty of the tecth, the arorage cost of which has 
ie cimtest Vind leEtin nee reese dag ewan Akan tie,| Oe oo ee ee ee 
Fo le oe ee 
te i t 280 
A CAREFUL LITTLE MITE. poisoned the cup and had thought himeelf discovered. THE SCISSORS’ TRICK. 
ies His Majesty "ordored the eplder' with ita web to. be Tae 
A cERTarn draper in the royal burgh of Lanark had | His Maj ones a — Nims hundred and nincty-nino people out of 
a rather amusing experience one day recently. A little painted on the ceiling. every thousand, if anked to adeend a pire saissors by 
girl of eight or nine summers, whose nose was just EE passing the little fingers through the handles, as in 
visible above the show sonal entered his establishment y : Fig. I, and then to swing 
and asked to be supplied with two yards and two nails | ,, HE: When will you learn that razors are not the 6 the scissors over by an up- 
of drab jean. things to sharpen slate pencils with P : ward movement, with tho 
After making sure that the order was delivered |, She: “I don't know. I suppose as soon as you've points away from the operator, 
correctly, the draper measured off ths required uantity, learned, that hairpins are intended to clean out will\ d that on turning the 
’ and wrapping it up into a neat parcel, it over | P!pes- hands buck to buck, the 
along with the bill and the change to the little damsel. scissors will be pointing doton- 
As she made no movement to depart the draper told her| An APPROPRIATE KEEPSAKE.—“ I presume you carry wards, 

that what she was sent for was in the parcel, and that | a memento of some sort in that locket of yours?” If you are in the know you 
she had nothing else to get. ane ; “ Precisely, it is a lock of my husband's hair.” \ can do apparently the same 
“There are no nails in the parcel,” replied the little} “But your husband is etill alive!” evolutions, but with the result 
lady imperiously, “and I want the two nails mother told | “Yes, sir; but his hair is all gone.” Z that the points of the scissors 
me to buy. ies ; . -t< will be wppermost. This trick 
The draper exhausted his ingenuity trying to explain will prove a source of much 
the nature of a linear nail to his juvenile customer, but all | WHEN a girl tries to catch a ball she throws her arms 3 interest to those who have 

to no ; ehe wanted two nails, and resolutely re- | wide apart, waits until the ball hits her on the nose, turns i - never tried it before. 
fused to depart without them. _ | her hands with a windmill motion, runs after the ball, The crucial point in its 
The draper’s wife, who chanced to be engaged in | picks it up, brushes her hair out of her eyes, and smiles, ‘ successful accomplishment is 
another part of the shop, here came upon the ecene, and | as though her way of doing it cannot be improved upon. when the scissors have been 


the situation was explained to her. “Give her a couple 
of nails, then,” said she. 

“J haven't any nails,” replied the husband, “or I 
would give them to her at once.” 

“Try a couple of carpet tacks, then,” said his wife 
laughing, as she went back to her work. : 

draper lost no time in acting on his wife's sugges- 

tion, and as soon as the little dameel obtene! povenn 
of the tacks she marched off perfectly satisti 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 


TRENCH’S REMEDY. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF PERMANENT CURE 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS ARE TAKEN FROM TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED: 


swung over 6o that the points 
é are directed towards the operator. 
Weatrny Amateur: “Since Pg spoke to Jones | At that moment only the last joints of the little fingers 
and myself about this picture, Cadmiuin, we have | should hold the handles, as in Hig. 2. This will permit 
arranged that one of us | have it.” the scissors to describe a complete revolution between 
Cadmium (brightening): “I am_ glad of that, very | the palms of the hands and the tips of the fingers. 
glad; glad on your account, too. Which of you has it?’ | Then, upon the hands being turned back to back, the 
Wealthy Amateur: “Well, we are going to toss up for | scissors will assume, naturally, the position shown in 
it, and the one that loses takes the picture.” ig. 3. 


en. Archdeacon Bri.i-Cox says “The poor woman taking your Remedy Rev. J. F. Luruss, Kilfinano, Canon of Limerick Cathedral: “ Your 
M hae been perfectly restored to health.” Remedies have been of tho most marked and permanent use to several 
re. i i s 
en. Archdeacon O’SuLtivay, P.P., says: “The girl assured me she under my personal observation.’ 


got no return of the Epi c Fits since she began to use your medicine, 


J. M. O’Baren, Eeq., C.E., Spitzkop Lydenburg, Zanzibar, East Coast of 
though previously she them two and three times a week for twenty 


Africa : “ Words are inadequate t:. express the gratitude felt by the patient 
you have been treating here, for the benefit derived (under ) from your 
incomparable Remedy for Epilepsy. The patient has been cured and the 
Fits have disappeared. You have conferred on him and his parents the 
greatest benefaction, and lifted a load that has lain on their minds for 
twenty-four years. May God bless and reward you both here and here- 


The Rev. E. Peacoce, Vicar of Nether-Exe, Devon: “The great value of 

Remedy for Epilepey ought to be known everywhere, as ita efficacy has 

de abundantly proved in two cases within my own observation. I have 
the test confidence in your Remedy, as ‘seeing is believing. is 

Rev. W. Hanrur (Methodist Minister), Arklow, Ireland: “ The 


The Marchioness of ANaLEseY: “The young woman has had no approach 
toa Fit since she bogan your medicine, and is looking wonderfully bright 
and rosy, and quite a different girl. Lady Anglesey finds peoplo aro getting 
ingle attack, his ay tite improved, his strength increased, and } 
Se a mow full of? ce From what I have seen of it, it is 


, Rector of Newcastle, raga of enti 
Cathedral: “ Your E ic ent suffered from Fite for eight years. 
Since he began age peo ae he has not had a single attack. He 
considers himself completely cured. This should be widely known, as it 
deserves to be.” ; F 
\ Captain J. Keanney Ware, Dublin (Secretary té the Scripture Readers 
4 for Ireland): “I have had several opportunities of personally 


a to know more about this marvellous cure.” 
e Hon. Mrs. Somerser Warn: “Mr. Trench’s Remedy has been of 
Bee use in the case of a young girl age Pining who had beon subject to ; 
its of Epilepsy for nine years. After ing the medicine steadily the ‘ 
attacks became much Jess frequent and severe, and since finishing the ! 
course she has had no return whatever of the complaint.” } 
Rev. J. Exuiorr, Moira, Ireland: “I have recommended your Remedy for 
Fits with tho best results, It is the greatest remedy on earth.” 
Captain VerscHor.e, Castle Troy, Limerick: “A man commenced to . d 


eo Raney per Epilopsy three age 8 peat: | ne teen given 

¢ f Remedy for Epileptic Fits. I 2 up by medical adviser as incurable, been oring for fifteen years, 

ingucing into ee ian, tae pao lips ON ana wonderfal J. TOWNSEND TRENCH, J.P, and was almost reduced to beggary by the diseaso. As soon as ho began 
ate tual your Remedy has effected. May God bless pa in your good = oe, for Epilepsy hi File peeved, ae it has been set peepee otha | 

* ich re; case 28 a most remar: © Proor o, erreststv0le and pernancn 

work wt same Li ly bret Dou to several homes whic! i — er eficacy, if your einllys ci weds ett Hreneit that 

‘ a . land: “I have seen won e Rev. Coanves H. B. Torrennanm, A.B., : “I tried your Rem on one who 

Rev. J. Hosttoy, Sao oy Eagil recommend it wherever I suffered for ten years. The patient’s nerves were completely shattered, and he was altogether 

resulta follow the ropuisy ve aflicted with Epilepsy to give it a fair trial.” in very tniserabio health. Ho has never had a Fit since taking the first dose of your Remedy. 

5°, — gh saat ms ee ora Ve Wolverhampton: ‘The Epileptic patient = nerves are steady, appetite good, and his whole appearance is wonderfully changed for 

¥ : eye icine. he took it I can testify that his attacks e better.” 
excl ymieeers ee he began your neces = The Rev. A. McIuwatns, Longford: “I have much pleasure in letting you know that the 


The Rev. Prtzr ince deceased, te: “Having suffered fearfully for three young man to whom I recommended your Remedy for pilepsy is now quite well. He took the 
years from Epilepti ie patient wa come home for her health, but the Fits medicine as you directed, and has no return of the disease. His rionds are very grateful 
still Jorabet Tt so she began to use your bottles. The first week she got three Fits, but || to you as the means, under the Divine blessing, of his complete recovery. 


since then Fit, and ts now perfectly cured.” ‘4 ai ‘The Rev. Jouw Mournevx, P.P., says: “ Your Remedy has served many, and to thoro who - 
Joux pocan Reg Poor law Guardian of Manchester Union) : Bled oh ee oe have persevered in using it for the prescribed time it has produced certain and permancnt cure, — 


rue of who has been under your treatmen except for one slight In one case in particular, the effect of your Remedy was simply marvellous.” 

bro minut, b a ee thi man had, for 7 prc of ary Zt Koon aflicted firet The Rev. Father Cunsr, P.P., writes: “I have great ploasure in bearing testimony to the 

aa and later et Epilepey’ 1 eel it to be my duty in the interest of wonderfal — your Remedy for the cure of Epileptic Fits. A parishioner of mine has 
, wit e A > , 1 

. with“ Fetit Mel om this dreadfal complaint, record these facts.” been cured by your medicine. 


+ Consultation Form, Testimonials, and Full Particulars, to th 
RAMADT DAHPOT, "33, sOUTE FREIDHRICE STREDNT, DUBLIN. 


HOME NOTES. 


A PaGE MORE PakTICULARLY FOR LaDiEB. 


Isoper will be glad to answer, in this poge, ions of 
general interest upon hoveehold maticrs, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Norzs. 


Never Keep Vegetables % rena eat 


turn it sour, Strain soup before putting it aside. 
‘ i wetted b ; 
Sweep Stair Carpete thin proventa the dust 
rising, and causes the to fresher and 
brighter than when epri with tea leaves. 


should be in the kitchen 

Frozen Meat {or several hours before it is 

cooked, or it will be tough. Meat that is thawed quickly 
ie Saotilens and bard. 


: ° be careful not to 

When Bingeisg a Fowl blacken oe mark 
in any way, otherwise its appearance wi spoiled. 

Where Paraffin Lamps ‘*se'vox of sandin 
win aly a little of Sacer ee 

a@ly extinguish 

A Cold Spanish Onion ean ee eee weds 
makes an excellent salad if sliced and dressed with oil 
and vinegar in the usual manner. 

To Prevent Cold Feet at Bedtime. 
Draw off your stockings just before undressing and rub 
your and feet well with your hand, as hard as you 
can bear the pressure, for five or ten minutes, then yon 
will never have to complain of cold feet in bed. It is 
hard to realise what a pleasant glow this treatinent 
causes. (Reply to THOMAS.) 


Cheese should be Kept i, 00h Oy piace. 
p2ars it should be wiped off with a cloth. 

When Washing Fine White Flannets 
add a little pulverised borax to every pailful of water. 
This greatly helps to keep the texture soft. 

To Make Apple Jelly Pink, When warms 


cover it with plain flour and water, crush to exclude 
all air, and cook very slowly for ten or twelve hours. 


(Reply to ANNIE CRISP.) ; 

Enamel Saucepans SS ee nl 
out with borax and water for half-an-bour. Afterwards 
scour with salt, or any good crystal soap, till all stains 
are erased. (Reply to MIKADO.) ‘ i 

ae whe © not cover 

When Boiling Dumplings the saucepan 

tightly, but place the cover over, raising it on one side 

with a ald of wood. If this is done the dumplings will 

never be heavy, provided, of course, the water be kept 
boiling steadily. . 

To Clean a Mackintosh. DP *, : = 
water, then, having spread it out flat on a table, with a 


To Clean Pampas Grass. thine” good 
— ehake the grass about in it gently, rinse it in water 
ery Repel eek Eines 3 ie in front of a bot 
fire till dry. 


hee ee ee 
one cup o , one of butter, a 
spoonful of baking-powder, A pinch of salt. Make 
aha a batter with milk, prese flat, and bake like griddle 

es. 

The Stains of Iron Rust pertaly hae dhe 
by washing the stone with hydrochloric acid diluted 
with four parte of water, then washing. If the stone 
be marble, use oxalic acid in solution of water. (Reply 
to Eva, Exeter.) 

usually fails to be sufficiently thick 

Marmalade in asters because it has not 
been boiled long enough, and sometimes because enough 
sugar has not been allowed. Remove it from its resent 
ee of storage, for it is undoubtedly damp, otherwise i 


Tomato with Turnip Soup. Sliceanonion, 

a covered pan in three ounces of dripping or butter for. 

ten minutes. Pour on to the onion a quart of hot stock 

or water, add six turnips, two potatoes, four tomatoes, 

all cut in slices, and any bones you have to spare. 

Simmer the soup slowly till all is tender, and rub 

h a hair sieve. P. all in a saucepan, season 

with pepper, salt, a teaspoonful of be and a piece 
of butter; boil up, and serve. (Reply to EppisTon.) 


Common Sense in the Kitchen ‘anv dishes 
which are otherwise spoiled by lack 
of care in ls. Exactness in measurement and care 


housemaid’ bbing-brush and yellow soap proceed preserve would not become sugary on the top, in | quantities in coo is measured, or an egg 
to scrub it all over SWhen the dist is remor dip it | addition to which it may also ferment. (Reply to teaten, and either poured into a mixture without rinsing 
in repented waters to gol rid of the sade, bot 4 a7 MYETLE.) , cg vate ahr onsen tae 
wring it. Hang i t ql an airy roo ° ° ma: le or rinse d allowable 

from the fire, to arate. “ dry. Paint on he poe Inexpensive Firelighters fae as follows: | three spoonfuls of liquid beyond the p: 

must be removed by scouring drops of spirits of t - | Mel Gas quark of tar and Tes Po of | recipe. First measure d ts, then syraps, and, 
tine, but common soap will perform the rest, the dirti resin; when a little cooled add a quarter of a pint of lastly, the liquids required. 


parts iring the most ecrubbing. Avoid hot water 
or drying it before a fire. (Reply to A Constant 
Rxiven) 


To Remove Ink Stains from a Coloured 
- , If the ink stain is large, dissolve a teaspoon- 
Shirt. ful of oxalic acid in a teacupfal of hot water. 
Pour this into a basin, and dip the that is stained 
with ink into it, rubbing it well with the solution. If 
the stain does not come out thoroughly mix a second 
portion of oxa‘ic acid and hot water, add it to the other 
and rub the stain a little loriger, and when the ink has 
all disappeared, dip the affected part into warm water, 
but not very hot. Be sure and wash all the oxalic acid 
out, or it will destroy the linen. Then wash the shirt 
with warm suds 7 ss little ox- m1 pon gor mized 
ter rinsing, ro shirt up tightly and wring the 
water out. (Reply to M.H.B.) i 
To Truss a Fowl for Rousting. Bonioe By 


accustomed to have fowls sent in from the poulterers 
quite ready for the opti others have their own Lee 
yard, and to these I hope the following directions wi 

prove useful. Pluck the fowl carefully, then singe it all 
over with a picce of lighted paper to remove hairs, and 
lay it ona Les Turn ia fowl on its breast, ae of 
the neck an @ out crop, saving a piece i 

long enough to turn over, fasten this down with a small Chop 
skewer. t a hole and draw ont all the inside; then 
wash the bird. Push the legs back close to the 
sides of the bird, crossing each at the first joint, and 
tie the ends of the drumsticks to the tail (commonly 
called the parson’s nose) firmly together. Twist the 
wings so that the points come to the neck, pass a long 
skewer through the pinion and through the part of the 
leg placed under the wing, then through the body and 
other leg and pinion. preparing the liver and 
gizzard,|pass each through a wing pinion, and the bird is 
ready for roasting. 


° ° ae Take some old 
To Clean Oil Paintings. potatoes, peel 


irits of turpentine, and mix as much sawdust and 

(very little of the latter) as can be worked in 

with a spade. Spread the mixture on to paper or rag, 

set on stones, and when cold break up in small lumps. 

These firelighters will ignite quickly with a match, and 

burn lng eee set on fire any wood fit to burn. 
x 


(Reply to DGE.) 
° where ice has to be k 
For a Sickroom within the nurse’s reach, 
following is a good suggestion: Have a good-sized 
china bowl, and across it draw a piece of thick flannel 
and secure it with a string, and fasten it there. Place 
the ice on this flannel, and cover lightly with a piece of 
flannel several times doubled. Stand the basin in a 
P or unused room, and the ice will keep cold and 
even freeze to the flannel. Thus the ice can be kept 
very near the sickroom, and many stcps to the cellar 
avoided. To break ice a hat-pin is the best thing, it can 
be lightly tapped with a wooden mallet and the “ice 
broken into small pieces. When buying ice it is best 
a ae small quantity at a time. (Reply to ELSIE 
ANES. 


A German Christmas Tart %b o* 7" 
is prepared as follows: First line a pie-dish with a good 


short paste, and ornament the edges with leaves of it. 
citron finely and scattcr over the bottem of the 


such as you wish to make are 
Savoury Stews easily opened if you have 
plenty of vegetables. Place the shredded les of 
all sorta in a frying-pan and cook in a little butter till 
soft and browned, a cere ih 8 ere 
with a or pinta this gravy A genres for an 
hour, adding chopped parsley, pepper, an: Press 
all rough « sieve, thicken wi flour, and boil 
for five minutes, stirring well. Let the gravy grow cold. 
Cut slices of meat, 3 d from alse ag a oe 
repared , and simmer very gently for -an- 
: Snes a hot, with chop capers or beetroot 
scattered over. This recipe may be carried out with any 
vegetables preferred. (Heply to W. F. P., Truro.) 
‘ verted into a v 
A Window-Box ‘sete ardor, A window on 
the north or east side of the house is the best position 
for the box, Cleanse the window-box thoroughly, and 
paint the inside of it with three coats of bath enamel, 
and let it stand for a week. Have a frame made to fit 
the top of the box exactly, glaze it, and have it attached 
to the front edge of the box with neat hinges. At each 
end of the box cut a round hole, and cover it with per- 
forated zinc so as to prevent flies, earwige, etc., from 
entering. Scrub out the box thoroughly, and it is fit 
for use asa meat safe, but is not so htly. To make 
this really serviceable, jage, basins, an: plates must be 
bought of a suitable size to fit oe the box. 
Thien will be very useful, I have no doubt, to 
many dwellers in flats during the winter and spring 
months, but when summer 
arrives those who live in flats 


with no larder will be wise to 
avoid keeping any stores from 
day to day. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


At this Season it is necessary to replace the 


them carefully, and, after rubbing over the cotton by one of umn, inch 

(with very little water), cut a slice off, and continue the material, or one is Table is sonkeet Doubt se oa Pee ore se ae “3 70 0 
rubbing. As you goon the lather should be wiped off | a severe cold whilat dressing. Ican honestly affirm that | FO page inside, facing page of matter, either 

with a very clean soft wet sponge. When you have never have I seen a prettier jacket for | Waite paper or Gnd or 3rd page of cover, or 

rubbed su! ciently, the surface of the inting should the than that taken from our back page, per insertion we eee FO CO CO 
be well washed with clean water (the chill being taken Underclothing Catalogue It is of a Quareer ae us ie cs xt oo EEO 8 
off), and then rubbed gently with medicated cotton wool, pretty pele bine Ceylon flannel—|‘Sigutnpese 9 % na = 8380 
which will remove all dirt. Finally poner by a gentle or even flannelette would do—made | Tenth page, . a Co oe 8 
rubbing with a fine silk handk . Boft, clean, perfectly plainly, except that the | Fromtrage,whole . ~~ a ~ 62 8 
siaratis bale: is oy peer for removing dust an sleeves are tucked from elbow 1b eg a al---a-4 
aes ai paintings, do nos rob hard wrist. trimming i wo «Mater te wee BIO OO 
Gil etal nnsAaknl 45 {ie will. will becomn, darkand & ee ee ee a =~ 212 60 


<S f\ deep white lace which ren the 

ac mt dainty in the extreme. It 
is easy to make, and quite inexpensive, 
the pattern age ly 64d., free. 
Three and a yards of material 
thirty inches wide will be found 
ample. When , please inclose stamps to above 
amount, and ask for pattern No. 6,004. 


lose their colour, but if hung in a light room will 
recover in a very short time. It isa great mistake to 
cover pictures wp or soar the shutters close in a 
room or gallery hang with oil paintings; they will lose 
their brilliancy. No amount of light wiil clans oil 
perolng but do not allow the rays of the sun to touch 
hem. (Reply to L. BELL.) 


All spaces above one-tenth of « page are charged at per page rate. 
Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra. AU advertisements are 
subject to approval. AU copy must be sent in by Noon on Monday, 
December 28, if intended for the Issue on sale January 4 and dated 


order, AU communications should be addressed to the Advertisement 
Manager, “ Pearson’s Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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Sports and Athletics. 
Pretest Case te wincia . — = 
. in: == —————— 
the various sports and iietiinte’ exteciees Tea oe ——- ara 
for which England is so justly famous, 
it is essential above all things that tho a apincks 2,9 
lun: should bare fair play: that the | ! waite ALIS Bo ee ee EC, 
gymnast, rtsman pcr tieasy Sag mie © r : 
Shoal ba toeed in “vind” (car well aa ¢ rey Be ee) AR : . 
in limb. How many football matches, a eieaper CE EY aK ae Fe R 
for example, have teen airy, ron | DS ESEK erg Sana 
ug! 8 ment of lun; jasen TTR 11! N 
power amon st certain members of 4 yeeaeee 4 ab ; ° || aed ; ge 
side P Breathing power, in short, is tho ‘ 74 
indispensable factor in all sports and | '| { ayy 
outdoor games. By seee and rational f bs iees ti] || | 
training remarkable results may be is p— ‘ie 
arrived at, and it is an indisputable fact 
that the most rapid of these results are 
to be placed to credit of those who 
are users of Géraudel’s Pastilles. The 
action of the Pustilles on the lungs is 
to give the latter greater elasticity, and 
in a certain measure to prevent the feel- 
ing of suffocation resulting from undue 
strain upon she bays, whether from too 
ipitate or prolonged exertions. 
Theis use, therefore, cannot be too 
strongly recommended to footballers, 
cricketers, runners, boxers, lawn-tennis 
players, equestrians, boating-men, : 
nasta, ta—in fact to all who wish to 
enjoyto the 2 necro pen egies 
sporte and pastimes. 
Géraudel’s Pastilles act by i ion 
and absorption directly upon the ira- 


Drawn by J. W. T. Manuel. 


i 


taneons. Géraudel’s Pastilles are most 
agreeable to the taste, and contain the 
purest essence of Norway Pine Tar, 
which has attained ter success in 
bronchial and catarrhal affections than 
any ‘coy et or drug hitherto . 
emplo contain no narcotic 

or oa r ‘ajneienin drug, and, anlike - WT MarmeL 
manne g ages A aah eee a to Jack: “Did you kick him, Bill?” 

bear the lubel “ Poison.” They are Biri: “ What next! He’s only doubled up with a coughing fit. He's subject to’om.” 
entirely harmless, and can be used by Jack: “No fear of that cort of thing happening tomo! I tako Gcraudel’s Pastilles 
old and young without danger. They and keep my chest in Al order.” 
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CHRISTMAS DELICACIES. [pe oe sale 
J. E. MAIDEN’S ) 


Cash or easy 
tunes and tal p 


it 


L2 
Made from the very Choicest Farm-Fed Pigs. Noted throughout the country $ FRA NC 
for their Purity and Excellence. y? A 
$ 3| cnavt P 


LOCAL PRESS OPINIONS. seccceeececeseeessoeeeoseooooee 
Southport Visiter—* They are excellent.” 
Southport Guardian—* They are delicious” , 
Southport Standard—“Tlis sausages aro cclebrated for their excellence 
all over the country.” 
ae OF THESE DELICIOUS SAUSAGES will bo sent POST 
-FR to any address in the United Kingdom on receipt of postal order for 
1/6; 2hlbs., post free 2/6; and so on according to quantity. 


A SENSIBLE 


GIFT FOB GENTLEMEN CYCLISTS, 


OUR OWN FINEST MILD CURED BACON, Of all Talors, “Outliers, 


ga. per Ib. First-class Quality. Parcels over 12lbs. carriage paid on 
receipt of postal order for same. Address— 


J.B. MAIDEN, Sestcs,axveec7se® Southport, Lancashire. 


full particulars of the rem 


Patented throughout the World. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


Her Majesty The Queer. 


difficulty be experienced in obtainin “HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS”’ is not satisfactory, 
py cto: wanting sample ‘tho coat of which will be defrayed), to 


8. FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


© Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘ HOVIS’ do s0 for their own profit, Beware.” 
64. and is, Samples on Receipt of Stamps, 


numbered 
the statement that it is 


Te PEARSON POTTE 


SRS AS OSs aAalEPaPeP” 


meaghs' 


ig 
ti| 


Plays Hymns, Popular 
Quadriiles, Wultzes, Hornpipes, 
Ma etc. A mere child can play it. 
ynents. List of 
particulars free. 


NOTICE.—?° each of my customers | GIVE Bread 


Fr Noted Book of C 
value 80s. oa This is. = 


Celebrated SOUTHPORT SAUSAGES) 2-2:scee tte: so 
: ANEES 
JUST THE THING on POROUS PLASTER 


For an Emas or Hew Year's Present. | Fo, PAINS avvwuene, ano PAINS evervwwene 1! 


Price 133d. of all Chemists, or for 15 Stamps from 
THE COLE MAKERS. FRANCIS & CO.. Lerceevee 


peslatetier asec lain 
yee Bt St eter — 
Sree . Panes ' 

®| PARTICULARS AND 


A Gentleman who cured himself of 
Deafness and Noires in the Head after 


fourteen years’ saffering will et | ane A gents In all Towns. 


: edy é 
7% STATION ST. SHAM. [Alt Cerol Losicoew 6. "| MRABY & C0., Ltd, Reading. 


EANZ.HY., 


WILL BE INUNDATED BY ORDERS FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


DINNER, TEA, [SERVICES 


48 WAS THE CAS LAST YEAR. 


ReetScter OO prces ron 1 1s. = 


by thousands can be given to confirm 
the cheapest guineasworth extant. 


NE RY Co. will reserve On receipt of a Pest Card 
“Tavat aay exten fer storage being Taade. | 3 s may very 
wlaires say onars, change —_ SNe ot Se aese in 


399 


can be used at all hours, before or after 
meals, without the test inconve- 
nience. Slowly dissolved in the mouth, 
they give off a eoothing, refreshing, and 

ing vapour of Pine Tar, which is 
thus Ecsthed into the bronchia and 
ery scat of disease, 


ration to which an award was given by 
the International J ge the Exposition 
Universelle of 1878, Gold M Paris, 
1885; tried by the French Government, 
by Minis decision, on the advice of 
the Board of Health. Authorised in 
Russia, by the Imperial Government, 
with the approval of the Medical Board. 
Price per case, ls. 14d., with directions 
for use. Can be or Sh 
chemist, or will be sent on 
receipt of price, from wholesale 
depot for t+ Britain, Fassett and 
Jo n, 32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


For further — our readers, 
on mentioning this paper, are authorised 
1 aye yeaklot trating generally of 
ondsome y 

tho disorders of the i 

This publication comtnt wong gl er 
thirty pages of drawings by our i 
artists, amo! whom may be nam 
Phil May, M. Greiffen Dudley 
Hardy, L. Raven-Hill, A. 8. Hartrick, 
A. C. Corbould, J. W. T. Manuel, Fred 
Pegram, O. Eckhardt, E. J. Sullivan, 
T. H. Townsend, Carl Eden, Aubrey 
Beardsley, Chéret, Willette, &., &c. The 
book in question, which is sold by news- 
agents at one shilling, will, exceptionally, 
be eent gratis and post free to those of 
our readers why ap y for it by letter to 
Messrs. Fassett and Johnson. 


TRITICUMINA 


Airs, 


approaches more closely to the ideal.’ 


SAMPLE POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 
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"XMAS 's COMING! 
NPOTTERY¢, 
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lettcra to the 
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ECHOES FROM TH 
SANCTUM. 


I rest I chall be accused of a bold statement when I 
declare that by the firet post on the morning after 
Pearson's Magasine made ite appearance there came to 


mentary of my efforts to I 
has ever had a like experience, and I think there can be 
little doubt that our magazine has from the start taken 
a firm hold on publio favour. It is a critical moment 
for an editor when the work of weeks and months is 
finally laid before the public to receive impartial judg- 
ment, and a proud moment when he discovers that not 
asingle adverse criticixm has, in the midst of thousands 
of congratulatory letters, been directed against him. I 
can only thank my readers for their leniency with a first 
number that, like all other first numbers that have ever 
been published, is not without its deficiencies and de- 
fects. With thesecond issue I shall bepe to attain 
whatever measure of perfection is possible with a six- 
penny periodical. At all events, I feel confident in 
saying that if the first number is worth a shilling, as co 
many people have declared, the second number, which 
will be published on February lst, is well worth half-a- 
crown. 
HEEEWITH are given two eight cases of develo 

ment.. In the first instance it will be seen that the 


Y-shaped figure 
is exactly repro- 
duced a uskae 
whilst in the 
second the sack 
is a very neces- 


sary component : ae | 
pt of the well-behaved terrier, or is it apug? A 
ively imagination will suggest many clever 
examples of a cimilar nature, and to stimulate the 
combined 
imagina- 


tion of the 
two million 
readers of 
P.W.— cer- 
tainly not 
too high an 
estimate— 
at this fes- 
tive season, 


; we offer fifty 
of our famous pencil-cases to the senders of the best 
examples of “a strange development.” No competi- 


h the development as in the exam given. 

Shotckes in envelopes marked Eicon! te reach 

this office on or before Wednesday, January Ist. 

THs quaintly original sayings of children have formed 

the theme of many an article, and have saved from 
distraction competition-editors innumerable. But the 
; sketches of our young folks have up to the 
escaped the eagle eye of the editor on the 
ially interesting subject for com- 
epoouage Ss dipirtnie fecayiniibe pocnaremneersicd 
in 01 
P. W., I will offer five prisons ot £3. 
and three of £1—for moet interesting original 
sketches drawn by children under fourteen. In no 
case may more than six sketches be forwarded by any 
one child, and accompanying each batch of sketches 
must be a declaration mel f two persons—parente 
or guardians, or grown-up friends of the embryo 
artist—to the effect that the sketches were drawn 
without any assistance from anyone. Packages con- 
taining sketches must be marked “Child” on the 
outside, and must reach me by January 2lst, 1896. 
I shall hope to reproduce the efforta of the prize- 
winners, and any other sketches that may be notable, 
in future issues of Pearson’s Magazine. 

G. R. E. asks: “ Who is the meanert man living at the 
resent time ?” I always thought it was 
he man who counted the cigarettes he gave away and 

was careful to receive back as many as he lent and gene- 
rally some over. He is easily beaten, however, tran 

American millionaire of whom I know something. 

Recently he introduced tin “ dippers” into his house- 
hold to do away with the expense of broken tumblers 
and glasses. In six months, however, the tin wore 
through, and exasperated at having to renew them, he 

Pei orders that in future any member of his house- 

old requiring a drink would get one from the kitchen 
faucet. The girl who did all the household work 
ventured to point out if this plan were adopted the 
faucet would probably wear out in twenty years, if not 
sooner, from the friction of the lips. owever, he 
decided that it was more economical than any other 
method, and now the whole household drink standing 
on their heads. In the meantime the millionaire’s 
income is only £5,000 a day. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


y 
nired conditions, he will probably make a fortune. 
To merel prevent the ibility of refilling the bottle 
bh Bee pniicient, for it would not be 
an impossible task to drill a hole through the bottom 
of the bottle, and, after pouring in the contents, to 
close the aperture 6o it could never be noticed. 

There is, in fact, small likelihood of ever overcoming 

this difficulty. 

Anxious OnE—The banns must be published in both 
parishes. 

A CORRESPONDENT writing from Sidney, New South 
Wales, sends me the following account of a cricket 
match which is sufficiently remarkable to find a place 
among “records.” The Darriman and Prospect 
Reserve are two local Victorian clubs, and by no 
means bad ones. in spite of ap nees which, I must 
confess, are rather against them. The following is 
culled from an Australian paper : 

Not often do we hear of a cricket match in which a wholo ride 
is disposed of without scoring, but such bas takon place in a match 
between Darriman and Prospect Reserve (Vic.). The former 
mado 80 and 19, the latter 7 (including 3 sundries) and 0. The 
comand innings of the Reserve is worth recording, and runs os 

cae Prospect Reserve..— First INNINGS. 

D. Coto, b Gooding ........ cece cee see eee eee 

Holt, b i. Curtis....... 

Dickenns, run out .... 

Veitch, b Gooding .... 

Bucham, b Curtis .... 

Robb, b Curtis.......... 

M' Lachlan, b Curtis . 

Napper, not out ....... 

Monlden, b Curtis ....... 

Mawly, b Cartis ....... deasledensate 

Coto, b Curtis ...........:ccceeeeene 


Total seinissercescens 


“Is any anima) mute under normal circumstances?” 
asks “ A Student.” Among the mammalia 
we have several examples. The giraffe is unprovided 
with vocal cords, the armadillo and the porcupine. 
Whales can prodnos @ snorting sound, but they, too, 
may be described as voiceless. 


Once more I must draw the attention of my readers to 
the fact which, Heaven knows, ought to be fally 
underatood by this time, that all letters forwarded to 
the office ap. answer, must invariably be 
accompanied by a envelope, or their desti 
tion is more than likely to be the waste-paper basket. 
And surely it might be known by now that all matter 
intended for insertion in this page or any other 
of the paper, must be written on one side of the s 
only. Fis is no fanciful restriction, but is essential 
for the convenience of the compositors, among whom 
every sheet of manuscript is cut up and distributed. 
Another point that I would like to impress once more 
upon my readers, is the value of brevity. I always 
make a point of reading short letters first, for after 
considerable experience, I have discovered that they 
are usually the most important. Long-winded letters, 
and letters covered with an illegible scrawl, have to 
oe I find time to enjoy a quiet intellectual 

A CORRESPONDENT signing himself “ Busman ” suggests 
that no one ought to be allowed to drive in London 
without a licence. From the point of view of public 
safety, however, I do not see that much would be 

ined even if such a restriction would be tolerated. 

he licences that cab and ‘bus drivers hold do not 
yi lee oi rag epee gh ag Sey ee to 

ive, although it is a very t pit; do 
not. Besides, the amateur white, ee tas relies 
licence as it is! 

Puncu writes: “Is it better form for a traveller to 
leave the labels on his trunks or to have them washed 
off P’”—————— Until quite recently it was the 
fashion to leave them on, and the more massed a bag 
was with labels, the prouder the owner became. This 
practice, however, is no longer considered form, 
and is toe aioe done away with, just as le 
no longer have their Alpen stocks engraved with the 
names of the mountains they happen to climb. The 
truth is that travel bas become so common in these 


ol eccoececocsosco 


days that it leaves nothing to boast about. The 
Prince of Wales set the fashion of having his labels 
washed off, and now these glaring showbills, most of 


which are, after all, merely hotel advertisements, are 
no longer in vogue. 


near the face and the other is not. Personally, 1 am 
not an admirer of ear-rings, but, if they are to Le 
worn, at least let them be worn properly. 


AN interesting observation has begn made by a corres- 
pondent. For some timo past he has noticed that 
the noises from the house next door were more audible 
on some occasions than on others. Sometimes a sen- 
tence which could be followed ly at its commence- 
ment would break off abruptly, and a moment later Le 
heard again with the same distinctness as before. 
Tho sound, it appears, was, in reality, conveyed 
through the water-pipes. When the water is running 
a sort of telephonic communi-ation is eet up. The 
moment it is turned off the sound ceases. When A 
wishes to talk with B ho signals to B to turn on his 
water, and thus, by alternately turning on and shutting 
off the water in the two houses, a conversation can be 

carried on with easc, although the buildings are about 

fifteen feet apart. 


InqumeEEr.—The Telegraph Department of the General 
Post Office is the largest of its kind in the world. 
There are over 3,000 operators constantly employed 
there, 1,000 of whom are women. The batteries aro 
supplied by 30,000 cells. 


F. R. 8. asks: “Is there an authenticated case of a 
man being found with a tail P”"—————_——-A__ dis. 
covery of this kind is reported in the Bulletin of the 
Paris hical Society, and I | ae may there- 
fore be relied upon. M. Paul d’Enjoy, a French 
official in the North of Cochin China, is the explorer 
to whom the world is indebted for this remarkablo 
example of the missing link between the simian and 
the human race. Heys te the aprin of 1890 that he 
orga ope into the country of the Moi tribes. The 

t village that he encountered consisted of one 
habitation in the form of s tunnel 150 feet long, and 
made of leaves and sticks. It was to this colony that 
the man with the tail belo D’Enjoy knows it 
was a tail because he put his hand there and pulled it. 
The vertebral column of the Moi, in fact, was pro- 

longed beyond the body by three or four vertebra, 

pain. pee tail like that of afawn. The native 

that once all the Mois had tails. The tail, 

he said, was the mark of a pure race, and there was a 

time when a Moi king had a caudal appendage—these 

were not the words the native used, but they will do— 
three cubits in length. 

Exrea.—You are mistaken. Footlight Favourites con- 
sista of portraits only, and has never contained any 
en: Bo ceak ee ee 
( number of the Peuican. That, believe, 
is entirely written by actors and actresses. 


I Have recently received a sad letter from a correspon- 
dent informing me of the death of her daughter, who, 
for some time past, had taken a interest in the 
F.A.F., and had been busily working for a bazaar 


which she to organise this winter on behalf of 
the little children. A large part of her work has since 


: of privately and the proceeds forwarded 
to this and if any of my readers care to organise 
a bazaar on the same lines, my co mdent would 
gladly eend whatever remains to be sold for the F.A.F. 


POSTAL RATES. 
ae Isobel’s | 
Fashions |Dressmaking : 
rake at Home, | 
ey 
2 6 


por year. | 


per year. 

Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.0. 

Registered Telegrapric Address— 
“Humoursome, LONDON.” 


P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’ i 

ee al I at Neal’s Library, 248, Rue Rivoli, and 

Printed and published by C. Arraur Pearsoy, at Pearson’s Wee! 
WBaildinge, Harlatin Bunech, Landon, WC. Fi 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE provokes none but favourable comment. The black and white illustra ced, 
‘ matter is feularly good. What with the “Sirand,” the “ Windscr,” and other se gecie Comte ee es Pana inittde 
« fer pure! but nobody who takes the first number of PEARSON'S ts likely to refrain from buying the second.—St. James’s Gazette. 


WEEK ENDING 


Seieeedennesaerensamnnionsmnsesnsmsuseeseaeaeeaen= = ae 


_vecteme SUPPLEMENT To PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


NEW SERIAL STORY. 
Se 


The Final War. 


7 regi oe ae the n 
———— == — “If we are equare,” he cried, oa re i. 
The Story of the Great they beard a tection 
tea Betrayal. “What dove be ony Squared the German, - te 
By Louts TRACY. ae sein but he will return, “If it wore 
ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. | thecarime> = idl ada hemas ccna 
—<0efoe— In «@ few seconds came Captain ’s cheery voice: 
PROLOGUE. ide right, Thompson. Just up e few yards 
Wuy Lospon 18 Sars 1x NovemBen. were 
Lonpos in a fog is a disembodied city. tangible thing they 
There is site =i -_ form, motion without visible intent, cite the i Mi en 
weird cry and rumbling eound without apparent reason “ beast, Englishman.” 
SE ei dc i peeping y go . But I think he will come to our 
outward individuality, but abbas y shapaines, frou hand.” ad ies = 
dexbases into darkness; animals ieeattcgly lurch forward a moment later 
into the unknown. ; 


All around thorce are millions of and miles of 
streets, but the wayfarer recks not ae His tangible 
touch with the outer world is confined to an effort to plant 
his fect firmly on the presny pavements whilst he secks 
some guidance by grasping the iron railings in front of a 
house. Each yellow-rayed lamp is a ; each 
lighted shop-window an event of importance; the 
of a strect places every sense upon the alert to discover 
unseen dangers. Tho instinct of eelf- on causes 


men 4 alee Re Ba aes when they stumble ‘Gon. The 

against an obstruction. ] © object to be some | they must deerour ty pace See whereupon Captain 
equally ee pedestrian, the muttered apol: is due Hav om bel them in mien Birect and gave them 
more to habit than to concern. At such a time all men are | e: t directions the turn into Piccadill % 
reduced to the same common level of helplessness, and the order to render his meaning quite clear, he drew them 


eg life of a vast community is plunged into deadened 
stupor. 

, the night of November 2nd, 1897, a fog of unusual 
density had temporarily blotted London off the map. Ex- 
perienced people who were anxious to get home from the 
City abandoned cab or omnibus in favour of the under- 
ground railway, and the inexperienced found that any other 
mode of progression, save walking by well-known routes, 
was out of tho question. 

The strangcr in Londcn was well advised to stay indoors 
at hotel or lodging-house, as it was utterly impossible to 
reach any distant point unless complete acquaintance with 
the topographical features of the way, were joined to know- 
ledge of the best-lighted streets leading in the desired 
direction. 

Two men who had been dining together in a pleasant set 
of chambcrs situated in one of the streets leading out of 
Portman Place, quickly discovered this unpleasant fact 
when they endeavoured, about nine o'clock, to walk towards 
Hyde Park. They had managed to reach and cross Oxford 
Streot—were cannoned into a bye-street by a hansom whose 
driver had been offered a sovereign if hesucceeded in i 
his fare, a celebrity of the acy Mee, to a well-known 
music hall in time for his “turn ’ finally came to a 
standstill near a lamp post in Hanover se ome without 
iss. 4 oe slightest — es = ts. They 

we eir annoyance growli precations upon 
England and its climate in French and German, but agreed 
that it was best to remain in one spot until a passing 
pedestrian should pos them somewhere. 

They were both dsome and well set-up men, fashion- 
ably attired, and clearly persons of consequence. Whilst 
they spoke French as a means of communication it was 
avian t, from the guttural utterance of one, that he hailed 
Bipen Fe ee ee ee ee esl — ‘ 

“We areinav awkward and untimely predicament, 
my friend,” said the Frenchman. “Were we better ac- 
quainted with this detestable London and ite ities, 
we would have ordered some more coffee and lqueurs, and 
chatted quictly in front of a comfortable fire, rather than 
venture out into this truly British variety of atmosphere.” 

“ So,” replied the German. “ Meanwhile, pass a cigarette.” 

His companion searched through his eta for his 
cigarette case, but he had forgotten it. “ isfortune!” he 
groaned, with humourous pathos. “England deprives us 
even of that resource.” 

“Ah, well. We will have our turn. But hold. Try 
your English on this ig ofacoacbman. They never under- 
stand what I say, and, oly blue, I am not surprised, as I 
hardly comprehend myself.” 

A ceaart trcng hain and a pair of horses had been drawn 

close to the murky beams from the gas lamp. Before 

Frenchman could interrogate the driver, a footman had 
jumped nearly on top of him jn his haste to reach the door 
of tue 

« 


of troable. Why are they 
at the same time, and 
ot else, why are they 


brief holida: 
hurried back 
London to fulfil a few social engagements 


ee cieed tk ili the t duty of 
accompan: the two ladies until their return to France, 
and. by the bright glance with which 

as he took a vacant chair by her side, the 
to land was & 
one for 


judge 
—otherwise her 
daughter’s remark 
would have been 
couched in less 


familiar ens omy 
“Thad toshow those © 

men who stood near i\ 

X ie vy 

t Street,” he replied. “By 

R either of them?” 

m, milady,” said the man, as he opened the 

door, “but the coachman says he cannot find his way, and 

your ladyship’s party is running considerable risk if he 


“Ob, how stupid of him,” came a voice from the interior. 
“Tell him he must go on. We cannot stop here.” 

“ Mother, dear!” in a eofter tone, “ perhaps we had better 
find out where we are before Thompson drives any farther.” 

“ Wait a moment, Irene. We have not long Brook 


Street, and I think this must be Hanover Square. I will | come in contact with during the last five minutes. 


just out and tell you in a jiffy, as I know how the | Lord Salisbury here to-night ?” 

a ae io Suiting his action to. the words,a young| “No. He made a big | pent somewhere to-day about 

man sprang from the brougham and collided wi the | the taxation of grot lues, or some such m jous 

German on the kerbstone. subject, and he is tired, but the ro Office is repre- 
“ Pardon, monsieur,” said the Frenchman, bowing. “Vil | een by the Under-Secretary. I to goodness you 

you do ze goodness of telling me ze how to go?” would not be glen Seok sy conversation. If you don’t 
Something in the stranger’s voice and manner enlisted | improve I shall have to the judge. 

the keen attention of Captain Harington. He was the junior “ Where is he? . 

military attaché of the ritish Embassy at Paris, and spc - near mamma, of course. 

French like a Parisian. But he answered in E “TI mean the Under-Secretary.” 

without considering his motive. “There, near the window, smirking at the fat lady in 


Yes, if you will wait until I learn myself.” black. What is the 


you make 
of it allp” 


“T have no theory that is 
of any value, sir.” 

“Well, I should not men- 
tion the matter to anyone 
else, Ah, M. Pochowski, 
how are you? That was a 
lovely song you gave us just 
now.” 


quite close to him, appareatly taking an artistic interest in 


,” said the Count. 


reflection, 
«“ And”—in a lower tone— it is also ot eophaebon Aer 
if we were in’ London to-day it would be a most suit- 
able festival so far as the French army was concerned.” 


“Why?” 
the fog, my friend. Do you 
attackin be 


« Ah, your wits are dulled 
not see that the most invincil gs 
powerless against this infernal mixture of smoke and mist P” 


colonels of his 


th 

impact of a big Lif 

as cage it were broad daylig’ 

reach Knightsbridge before ten 
The Frenchman ignored the unpleasant form of the 

rejoinder and went on. “ You now know why I wished to 

go to the Embassy to-night. We must delay our prepara- 

tions until the spring or early summer. never before 

understood what a London fog really meant, and I am told 

that such days as this are frequent during the winter. 


Moreover, I was alwa, to a campaign at this time 
of the . Itisso Seviity aa glaeahs 
ach im to that considera- 


o’clock. 


“Ido not attach so m 
tion as you do, though that it deserves to be borne in mind 
as a factor in the situation cannot be doubted ; but I am 
disposed to agree with you for other reasons,” replicd Count 
von Bremen. - 

“ And those are?” 

“First and foremost, the necessity for an even greater 
surprise than we have presently arranged. These English- 
men are born soldiers, and we must absolutely give them 
no chance of rallying after the first blow is struck. The 
affair must be so rapid, so dramatic, so far-reaching, that - 
England shall be at our feet within a few hours. I 
feel assured that I can convince you of the possibility of a 

coup than that which we now contemplate, Indeed, 
t was to discuss the details that I desired to return to our 
residence, but the Embassy will serve as well. Then, in 


e is maintained, PEARSON’S MAGAZINE must stand unriv alled among this 
In point of interest, if the standard of the ait We Re ae Latex Obert 


~~. -<Rprepety  re— yy 7 


i" 


with gravo importance. 
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groups, and Lord Eskdale encountered Harington, who 


tho ‘esooed place, we must have more definite assurances | Paris on a visit to oe Baksin, ot it was one of those wan proeontoficially, near the door. 

“France will soon secure those. I heard to-day from “” pr o—_ where is your friend, Rodney? Can 
Paris that another big loan was about to be negotiated. A i agen and blushed. “To tell the honest 
thousand thunders ! t is this?” SE pbel “be i in my bedroom, where he 

Do Rosay had ran into one of the’ iron posta thet a will dress, as he is bound to for the first dance.” 
pe _ nis at Hyde Pras Cor at bane os hae “Tell him to prepare for a long journey at once, without 


owing 
received in the stomach, 
“When wo are looting London,” he growled, whilst 


spitting tobacco out of his mouth, “I shall make it my ‘ste paenionen wae sore ee’ & pont 
special business to blow up these things with dynamite. e aly, emp ed Pompeo ok kik woutt 
Tcy are as hard as an Englishman’s skull. Ugh. I hate say t him f ini aad the bincrled frees 
Be enadirg a gered aayreee el the room. ; 

When, at t, after a ughly . walk, . 
they entered the French A xoton gr bin were as In one of the Harington met Irene. He glanced 


MN. Jean Riche and fricnd, and were et once conducted to 
the Ambassador’s library. They remained closeted with 
him for nearly an hour, and Count von Bremen, at the end 
of that time, held telephonic communication with the 
German chargé d'affaires, the Emperor's representative 
being at the moment in Berlin. 

As tho result of a further consultation, de Rosny and von 
Breucn sent off telegrams to the Ministers of War at Paris 
and Berlin respectively, containing the apparently harmless 
message “ Financial scttlement postponed,” w: was safer 
than a cypher telegram, as, by a seorot code it signified : 
“ Imperative reasons for delay. Will communicate with you 
persoaally on my return.” 

In another hour the fog had lifted. Thousands of 


the of the uniforms by their softer hucs. bye, 
The British Ambassador, of course, took in Madame explain, but don’t say a word to a 
Présidente to dinner. His interested and urbane manner wae a Va ripe 


ents. 
cypher Irene ht he had taken leave 
to Lon was unaccountably interf with en route, and 
a call from the Foreign Office for a repetition bad, as he 
i sl the dinner-hour, resulted in even 


him awaiting them. 
Without any preamble he thus addressed the naval 
officer : 

“Lieutenant Rodney, I wish you to catch the ten 
o’clock train from the Gare de Lyon for Italy. You will 
reach Modane to-morrow at eight o'clock. From 
there send by Italian cable the : word ‘ Britannia’ to 


in a house overlooking Hyde Park, England had been spared 
the dovastating horrors of war. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tus Bau. at THE Empassy. 


day of 1898 heralded in the promise of a gracious summer. 
Tho French capital was more than ordinarily full of 
visitors, and life in the world of fashion was more like the 
changefal scenes of 8 ballet divertissement than the dull 
Fest owdinaey euitence. Americans were there from 
Chicago and New ork spending millions mado in packing 
pork, Russian notabilities abounded, and Germans, the 
male clement vastly minating, were in such numbers 
that the wonted supply of Jager beer fell short in the cafés. 
re A mad whirl of gaicty and 
“yy, 


an in metamorphosed 

reference to the weather, and the repetition brought about 
an inextricable medley of meaningless nonsense. But Lord 
al er ac ae ele President’s 


e. 

There had been a d review of the garrizon of Paris 
that day, and the , With the fanfare of the trumpets 
etill in her ears, asked the Ambassador what he thought of 


troops. : 
“ They were superb,” he replied. “ Their soldierly qualities 
were such that I almost 
regretted it.” 


_ necessary 
wiring the ca} 


our expenses, and this sum should be ample for all contin- 
Fenelon. It is now 9.15. You can do what I ask?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Rodney. “ But my leave expires in 
oS Goals Hi will get that put right f tth 

a i i ill ge put right for you at the 
Admiralty. You Haringtos will leave for London by the 
eleven o’clock train, and, if you reach there to-morrow 
morning—it is possible you may be find Lord 
Salisbury or the Under-Secretary, and tell him my precise 


had taken up and developed the 
policy of colonial expansion 
iven effect to by their pre- 

singular 


and a should expect to hear from QUS instructions to Lieutenant Rodney, subsequently explainin, 
rapprochement with an Englishman,” said matters at the grees f To-day at ema gi "es 
vaguely supposed to have | madame. ispatches have been in ered with, from 
contributed in a very remark- The Ambassador langhed. indications I fear immediate and pressing European com- 
able way to the furtherance of | “Have we such a reputation as fire-catcrs, then?” he | plications.” 


am! 
tries had been working amicably 
. together for nearly a year, and 

already the had made 
iteclf felt in the most vulnerable portions of the British 


empire. . 

It is true that England had long ago secured all the best 
markets for her produce, that her ships carried five-sixths 
of the commerce of the world, and that her mes 
population had the pick of many continents whercin to li 
and prosper. Lut a determined attempt was now being 
made by our great commercial rivals to take from her 
some, at least, of the advantages that had been gained by 
centurios of rat ae backed up by daring perseverance. 

Tho Rhine dwindled into a stream of no political 
significance, and men openly said on the boulevards and in 
the brasscries of Paris and the beer gardens of Berlin that 
the star of England was beginniug to wanc. Asa witty 
Frenchman put it: “The bones of Englishmen whiten the 
by-ways of the world: they make most excolicnt sign-posts 
for our future progress.” 

But Lord and Lady Eskdale and their beautiful daughter 
felt aimee what ~~ the prongs fee was their 
present duty maintain regal st hospitable 
traditions of the British Embassy, and thus it psa to 

that the first night in May was chosen for an official 
inncr, to be followed by a grand ball. 

During the six months events had travelled with 
Harington and Irene. Lord Eskdale thought so highly of 
the young soldicr that his wife’s desire for a more advan- 

us match for her daughter was over-ruled, and the 
pair were now affianced. The Prime Minister had personally 
convcycd his thanks to the Ambassador for the information 
placed at the service of the Government by the attaché, as 
subsequent investigation had shown that it was fraught 


ueried. 
w You speak in the accent of succees,” she retorted. “It 
is always tho interest of those who have the booty to prate 


of 5 

“In such a matter England’s interest,” he replied gravely, 
“ig the interest of tho world. The preservation of the 
peaco of Europe is our inheritance.” 

Madame smiled. 

“ What would you do,” she asked, “if the French were 
to dispute your guardianship ¢” 

« Ah, madame,” returned the courtly ambassador, “ it is 


not your men woe fear, it is women.” 
“ You la hl" encintned madame, stung by his playful 
treatment of her words. “But take care. A hundred years 
ago France taught the-world the art of government. Sho 
must now teach it the art of Empire.” 

Lord Eskdale glanced rapidly at her, and for a moment a 
troubled look rested upen his face. 

“ A woman is ecldom epigrammatic,” he reflected, “ with- 
out being also indiscreet.” 

Then, aloud, with perfect serenity : “You have achieved 
more than half the task already, my dear lady.” 

Madame paused appreciably before she answered, with a 
quick look at her companion : “ In what senso ?” 

“ Our hearts are already prostrate; it needs but the sub- 
Sorin od a leading 

* Ah, you were me up to a pretty compli- 
ment. Bat 1 am iad that you acknowl it is for a tO 
contest with you the domination of the world.” 

an yield it to you now, without a murmur of dissent,” he 


“It is an odd thing, sir,” said Harington, “that the 
French army manceuvres should be held so early this year, 
and quite close to Brest, whilst the Germans have followed 
their example in the locality of Bremerhaven.” 

“ And this morning, sir, whilst driving with Eth—I mean 
Miss i near Vincennes, I counted 400 field 
with their limbers, drawn up in a barrack square, and an 
astonishing number of empty trucks on some adjacent rail- 
way sidings,” added Rodney. 

“TI know, I know,” said Lord Eskdale, with utter anguish 
in histone. “ But now, my dear boys, go, and God be with 
you. If I am mistaken, ington, return here towards 
the closo of the week. Leave by this door, as it commands 
roadier access to your rooms.” 

He silently shook their hands and opened a door other 
than that by which they had entered. 

The two men darted out and nearly fell over Lord 
Eskdale’s French valet, who was in the passage in 
the needless operation of dusting his own boota. 

“Who is fellow, Teddy?” said Rodney, and, on 
learning, he addod quietly: “ Call him to your room on some 
protext.” 

The servant murmured an excuse on hearing Captain 
Harington’s order given in French, but when it wae 
peremptorily repeated he came with thom. Once inside 
the chamber Rodney said sternly to the valot, speaking in 


‘lish : 
Avis were you listening outside Lord Eskdale’s study ?” 

After a moment’s hesitatian, the man ied that he did 
not understand what the officer was saying. 

Todney smiled. 

Wo chal be vedler the Unagvesatle nem muy of euexing 

e un i necessity 
and tying you for the rest of the night. Tear up one 
the ambassadorial sheets, Tedcy, and be quick, as we have 
not much time.” 

The Frenchman was no coward. The electric-li 
switch and bell-push were near him, and witha bound he 
turned off the one and pressed the other, thateven 
if he did not escape from the room, the two would 
cecal eth en pale as, Mladen a 


never had of 
ee ae ee ey ent ee 


Inquiries had been made amongst the London - ers, 
with whom it was well known, nearly every foreif prince 
had large dealings, and it had been found that therd was a 
steady and continual withdrawal made by these, for no 
accountablo roason, of the securities they held./ This was 

to put the Government on the alert. Harington’s 
service was of considerable value, and he reaped the 
for the kindly interest of an exalted emer 


means much. In fact, a staff appointment at Aldershot, with him under and being a much more 
when the next vacancy cocurred, was i e to him. i i man, forced his arms beneath his back, whilst 
His sister, Ethel, a charming girl of Irene’s age, was in | tion. Their departure served to break up the men into | smothering his mouth. Then, ina singularly calm tone, he 


This new candidate for popular favour bids fair to secure a high place in public estimation. Thos9 no a wi t 
here offered for sixpence must be Seoay indeed. Bessauree Chronicle. Boh (ee belied with waar ls 
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said: “Tarn up the light, Harington; order two cabs when 
ag arene oy and then shift the bed.” 

e is arrangement was that in a very brief 
space of time the valet was tied, dumb and hetplocn upon 
a sofa, and the Englishmen were burrying off with their 
portmanteaur, Harmngton, on the out, ving 
instructions that his room was not to be rbed before 
the breakfast hour. To enforce the command he locked the 
door and gave the key to his own soldier servant. 

“LT should like to see Tommy Atkins’ face in the morn- 
ing,” laughed Rodney, “when he finds our trussed bird. 
It'sa job we saw him in the passage or we should havo 
been stopped on some pretext during our journey. By-the- 


The President’s wife bad retired at midnight, and by 
three o'clock the last carriage had rolled away from the 


win a continent, and a navy that might sweep a dozen oceans 
were ready to pounce upon the little island they all so 
Geoply feared. - 
murmur of approval followed the recital, and theo 

Count Caprivi tatarieal : 

“Time is precious, and we have much to settle. The 
destruction of Great Britain is a matter : 
of simple i . We need not 
waste time in 


Lady 

seek her husband and chat 
with him concerning tho 
events of the night when a 
closely-veiled woman sprang 
out of a hired carriage at the 
entrance to the Embassy, es 
silently past the astonished 
footmen, and approached her 


Empire as already etruck off the map. 
But I must remind you that several points 


A i ; ladyship. It was Madame 
way, Harington,” he added, “His Excellency forgot one Pien palli remai cet i 
thing. I will wire you at the cub from Modane to-morrow 1s Prtles ie her ae i; trata: Toe t Gar Bae to be 


to say [ have got through. It may be allowed to even 
if the frightful burst-up which this business one to 
oe comes off. One more word, old chap, kiss Ethel 
‘or me.” 

“Qh,” said Marington, “I didn't know you had reached 
that stazo. Good-bye, old fellow, and good luck.” 

And their facres rattled off through the lines of carriages 
which were bringing up guests to the Embassy. 

Tho Russian Ambassador and several French Ministers 
had by this time absented themselves, and Lady Eskdale 
received moro than one laughing complaint from a wife 
concerning the ungallantry of her spouse. Her ladyship was 
ree but could get no opportunity of a quiet word with 
ser busband, who looked completely at his ease chatting 
witb several distinguished personages. 

Irene and Ethel, who were, beyond doubt, the loveliest 
women presont, were astonished at the absence of their 
wonted partners, and if Irene bad some perception of the 
facts of the caso, she obeyed her lover’s instructions and 
kept her scant information to herself. At last Ethel 
Lfarington lost all patience, and asked Lord Eskdale if he 
knew where bor brother was. 

His Excellency smiled as he replied: “Both he and 
Lieutenant Rodney have left Paris on affairs of State. 
ay, bas no time oven to say ‘Good-bye’ to you, my 

ear.” 

Whereupon Ethel, in wonderment, communicated the 
news to Irene, and they both marvelled greatly; but the 
fact did not prevent them from scribbling a name in front 
of every dance on the ig seek 

About midnight Lord dale’s English valet managed 
to reach his master and whisper: “Thero’s an English 
gentleman in the hall, my lord, and ho says as how he has 
a note for your lordship from Captain Harington, and he 
will give it to no one but your lordship personally.” 

“Take him to my study, Jenkins,” was the reply, and 
when hia Exccllency entered the room later he found await- 
ing him a stout, red-facod Briton, in the regulation check 
suit and deerstalker hat of the middle-class Englishman, 
when travelling on the Contivent. 

The stranger evidently meact to make surv of his man 
before stating his errand. 

“Is your Excellency, my Jord—J mean is your lordship bis 
ex—that is to say, my lord, are you—” 

“Yes, Iam Lord Eskdale,” was the kindly answer, much 
to his relief. : 

“Well, my lord, my name’s Briggs. William Briggs, of 
Hy Cattord, whcro I do a bit in 
the bicyclo line, though I 
don’t ride much myself 
nowadays, being a bit too 
*eavy above. I’ve bin over 
*ere a week, my lord, ly 
on business and partly on 
pleasure, as the sayin’ is, 
and I was a-goin’ ’ome to- 
night when a young gent ’e 
: : comes up to mo on the plat- 
5 eae - form, an’ ’e says, says ’e: 
es 1B ‘Your av Englishman?’ 
SSS ‘Why, anybody can see 
ZEEE that,’ says I. An’ says ’e: 
ae ‘Are you in any special 
’urry back?’ and saysT: ‘It’s the season, but I won't 
Jose much for a matter ofa few hours. But why d’ye ax?’ 
Says’e, ‘ I'm Capting Harington, from the Hembassy. ’Ere’s 
my card,’—which ’e gev me— I want yer ter do his lordship 
the Hambassador a service. Will yer stop till tho morn- 
ing train and take ’im’—meaning } 03, your ip—‘a note 
on a matter of great himportauce to England, and "ero’s & 
fiver for yourself” ’E seemed in desperate earnest, my lord, 
an’ I wouldn’t take ’is fiver, but ’ero’s tho note,” and he 
handed Lord Eskdale an a addressed to himself and 
endorsed “ Per kind favour of Mr. Briggs.” 

“B gaid as’ow I wasn’t to give it to anybody but your 
lordship’s own self, my lord,” and Mr. Briggs glowed with 
the thought of the fine story this would make for the , 

ve bow from Count Caprivi. 


Aabituds of the Cat and Anchor at Catford. . : 
The note ran as follows : “ Whilst detained for a moment of LOT iee tage gf a a Rea lasaiee i Ses 
i i h bassy, I heard - a ey have been effici carried out. 
in a block of carriages outside the Embassy, eard one | we yt SS ney et ghden®. | Tse ‘wnibesmiot ia 


“My dear,” she said in 
trembling accents, “I like 
you, and eageclcmp a Lh 
perhaps, to warn you. You 
will be called upon to leave 
France before many hours 
have sped. [ tell you, that 
! Fj you may be prepared. 
eee of Farewell!” 

: Without another word of 
explanation, she quitted her astounded hostess, and was 
rapidly driven off. 


dismembered and how are we to share her 
d dencies ? ” 

ere M. Hanotaux rose and walked 
behind the chair by the President. Touch- 
ing a cord that hung down from a roller 
upon the wall, he li a large map 
of the world which covered the whole space. It had many 
curious lines upon it and strange colours. Across the 
British Islands were written the words: “Under joint 


CHAPTER II. 


A Councts or THE PoweEsns. 


Durina the same night a strange scene was being enacted 
at Versailles. 

On leaving the British Embassy so soon after the con- 
clusion of dinner, Lord Eekdale’s guests entered their 
carriages. Quiet directions were given to their coachmen, 
and the vehicles turned into the magnificent avenue of the 
Champs Elysées, already radiant witb the freshness of early 
spring. They sped ly along past the Arc de Triomphe, 
and entered the Bois de Boulogne. It was scarcely ten 
o'clock when they passed Longchamps, on which the whito 
tents of the soldiers, who had that day been reviewed, shone 
beneath the moon. Soon Passy was left behind, and the 
hoofs of the horses clattered along the deserted streets of 
tho village of Versailles. The carriages drove Sarena? the 
great gates of the Court of Honour, and pulled up before a 
narrow doorway, whero their occupants got out. 

Ino i room above a small group of men awaited 
them. Here, in the pleasure palace built by the great 
Louis, where he feasted with his mistresses and learnt the 
fatal news of Blenheim that shattered his ambit ons— 
whero Napoleon, too, met his Ministers after his brilliant 
campaign in Italy, and rested before making his last dash 
to Waterloo—a grim and unezampled Council was being 
held. 

There were scarcély twenty men present, but each was a 
figure of commanding importance in European politics. ‘The 
military and diplomatic strength of a whole continent 
might be said to be ola shang 36 here at its best. It wasa 
str alliance, h itary foes mecting in friendly union, 
and Ministers who had for years schemed against each 
other with all the artifices of cunuing at last linked together 
in a common purpose. 

No small issue could have achieved this miracle, Before 
these men was set the t und most momentous task 
that ever perplexed the and wisdom of the world. 

The President of the French Republic took the chair at the 
head of the table. Opposito him was Genoral Caprivi, the 
Chancellor of Germany. To right and left wero M. 
Hanotaux and Count Holbach, the French and German 
Foreign Ministors, and several of the chief diplomats of 
both countries. Near the President sat a tall and distin- 

ished-looking man, with hair of iron grey, and a ve 
impenetrable countenance, who seldom spoke, but at whom, 
from time to time, those around him glanced uncasily. It 
was General Gourko, the trusted cmissary of the Tsar of 
Russia. Other faces, too, known in every Court in Europe, 
and feared in many, might be seen. 

Each one was gravo and anxious. It might have been 
thought that come guilty bond held them in artificial union. 
Distrust secmed to peer from their eyes as a chanco 
remark called up the lurking fires of hereditary hate. Yet 
there was a respectful silence when tho President opened 
the conference. 

“ Gentlcmen,” he said, “I have just paid the last official 
visit of a President of France to the representative of the 
Court of England. Tho armies of Germany and France 
are on the point of success. To-morrow before noon we 
shall be at war with England!” 

He turned, with a true French love of dramatic effect, to 
mark the effect of these words. The only response was a 


military counci] in the interests of France and Germany for 
a time at least. We are not inclined to be merciless, and if 


each delegate was wholly engaged in eclfish schemea for 
the aggrandisement of his own country. Everyono feared 


ow 


Turning to the President, ho said: 

“There is no need to discuss that point. India is 
claimed by Russia. Is there anyone who disputes her 
claim?” 

M. Hanotaux started—and turned red. 

“A huge plum!” he exclaimed, “ Do you want the lion’s 
share, sir, without doing the lion’s part ? 2 

“M. le President,” said Gourko calmly Paying no heed, 
« there can be no discussion on this head. My instructions 
are final and peremptory. Is it eaid we are not fighting for 
our spoil? Is itnot agreed that BRussia’s part is to 
back and make no move till the moment comes—if ever suc 
a moment needs tocome? You forget, perhaps, that it is 

ou, and not we, that have demanded this blow. You have 
n forced to action by the decline of your commerce, the 
decay of your trado, your imperative need of fresh markets, 
your lack of colonies. England has scized all that is fairest 
on earth, and you can no longer exist against so huge a 
monopoly. You are both in desperate straits, and the 
imperative voice of your suffering peoples forces you to 
close with this all-devouring race which is checking your 
growth, crushing your strength, and throttling your 
rosperity. That is why you have formed this alliance, is 
it not?” 

He paused, but thero was no answer. 

“ Russia, however,” he continucd, “has no such nood. 
She has rich and fertile lands. Siberia alone adds a second 
empire to her throne. What she wants is, no doubt, a 
sea-coast. That sea-coast is India. If Russia helps you to 
secure the success of schemes she is not interested in, she 
demands that sea-coast. Gentlemen, you cannot oppose the 
resistless necessity of things. Russia must and will sccure 
for herself the Indian Empire.” 

His words fell inexorable and unanswerable. Tho 
quiescence of Russia was essential to England’s overthrow. 
It was essential to the peaceful division of spoil. Large 
though the price she asked, there could be no refusal. 

Then rose a debate upon Gibraltar, and it well nigh 
brought to a close tho temporary alliance between the 

wers. That impregnable fortress was coveted by both. 

ut Count Holbach had not come unprepared for this. He 
had, that morning, had a long interview with the Spanish 
Minister, and it wasin his power to outwit his French 
comrade. s 

He proposed that Gibraltar be returned to Spain. 

To his joy, the French Minister acceptcd this method of 
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dent and a Tet of Ministera and Ambassadors were driving occupied in thé-gance. Her navy is distributed over tho 
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document, the Foreign Minister show how absolute! 
his mind was too full of the glorious possibilities of completo were the of the two allies, and how unsuspici- 
Catford. 


ous the English Government. An army large enough to 
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eed 


and by slow degrecs 
remained was divided bet ween 


island ander tho heel of a dospotio mere Lage . 
ulyaria, an 


announcemcnt. 

“ Impossible!” cried the President. , 

“ Not so,” replied Caprivicalmly. “It is no doul-t a prize 
of value, but we are prepared to pay for it.” 


M. Hanotaux turned upon him a look of disdain. 5 

“And what payment do you presume to consider 

unto?” he aan 

Tho German put his finger carelessly upon @ map 
which lay on the table. Then quietly : 

“Wo offer Alsace and Lorraine!” 

It was n startling d-newement of the ike drama of 
hatred aud eclfishness that had just been played. But the 
German etutesman knew his men. 

Before he returned to Paris that night he placed in his 
pocket a ecigned pricis, in which Bagiun figured as a 
German dependency. 

It was alinost dawn when the Council rose. 

“Adien, gentlemen,” said the President with a bow. 
© When we next meet, it will be in Whitchall.” 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue Scene 1x THE House. 

Eauuy the following morning it was known throughout 
London that something unusual was happening. 

The lynx-cyed chroniclers of Ministerial movements 
brought to Flect Strect the intelligence that tho Foreign 
Office had been thrown into unwonted commotion, as soon 
as it was opencd, by the arrival from Paris of a young officer 
who sent in an urgent demand to sce Lord Salisbury or tho 
Under-Sceretary. 

The Prime Minister was avay, but afler the messenger 
had Leen cloreted with the Under-Secretary for ton minutes, 
a telegram was dispatched to Hatfield, and special com- 
munications were sent to tho residences of all the Cabinet 
Ministers summoning them to an immediate meeting. 
Meanwhile, the Under-Secretary had driven over to the 
War Office, where, in a short tine, ho was in close con- 
ferenco with Lord Lansdowne, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the Commander-in-Chic®. 

Wild rumours of every eigen wero coon rife in the 
city, but the mood of the public generally was one of 
incredulity. In the absence of certain information it was 
felt that the importance of these incidents had been unduly 
exaggerated. Never had the political horizon been more 
serene, or tho sense of public security more strong. Still, 
curiosity was sufficiently roused to draw a large number of 
oo to the assembling of the House of Commons at 
midday. 

But the aspect of the House was not ono calculated to 
allay ay Its members, as 2 oad ee common 
im , gathered from far and near in full numbers. 
There was no vestige of the carelessness which is 
to be: discerned on days usually set apart for private busi- 
ness. Scattered about tho precincts of the Houso in groups, 
they were earnestly discussing the occurrences of the morn: 


y \- 
ing. oppressed with vague forebodings that preeaged a 


3. 
Within the Chamber itself the scene was still less 
ing. The front Ministerial bench was absolutel: 
sa and none but lieutenants kept watch and ward. 
Even the Perl ged leaders were missing save in two 
i it was noticed with surprise and consterna- 
tion that these tlemen wore summoned awa: 


almost as 
soon as they arrived. Excitement grew to a h pitch of 
tension when it was learncd that a joint mecting of party 
leaders was then being held in the apartments of the Leader 
of the House and that a courier had been dispatched by 
special train to Windsor. 

Alone, amid all this bewilderment, one small body of men 
eat, grim and unmoved, as if disturbed by no passions but 
their own, and with minds firm set upon a common pape 
It was tho Irish party, who had been fortunate enough to 
secure first place in tho ballot for precedence upon this 
day, and were seeking to convince their fellow mombors of 
the urgent importance of an Act to secure self-government 
for the County of Cork. Whilst the vest statements 
were flying about the corridors of the House, and Liberals 
and Conscrvatives alike were thrilled with the sense of a 
common peril, the Irishmen did not swerve for a moment 
from their purpose. ‘ 

The debate had commenced in an acrimonious manner; 
it had now become tragic. Finding no Cabinet Minister to 
aseail, the Irish members consoled themselves by assailing 
each other. Mr. Healy had denounced Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
Mr. Sexton had denounced Mr. Healy, and Mr. Redmond 
had fallen on all three. The speeches disclosed a remark- 
able versatility in terms of abuso which reached its height 
when Mr. Dillon observed, amidst loud applause, that “ the 
British Lion would have his wings clipped unless he washed 
his hands in the flames of repentance,” and added that 
“Mr. Balfour had cen for five years the hereditary enemy 
of the Irish race.” 

Conspicuous amongst all was Dr. Tanner, whose crude 
and elementary style scemed born of the rude shocks of 
Parliamentary adversity. Twice had he sought to stretch 
the rules of the House as far as ho might without bresking 
them, and twice had the Speaker called him to order, and 
threatened to name him. The debate had already lasted 
threa houra. Dr. Tanner had got to the Iength of shaking 
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belonged to the House. silence— 
tho ve 6 that is less o calm than the 
moment use in the fury of a tempest. Dr. Tanner sat 
down abruptly, awed by the solemnity of the moment. 
Without delay, and amidst general hush, the Leader of 
the House rose to his feet. As he advanced to the table it 


ee 


was noticed that he had no longer the 


moment to tho Speaker, and not without a traco of emotion 
in his voice, “a ey i 
inform the House that crisis has arrived more serious and 
more pressing than any which has hitherto occurred 
history of this country. Without warning and without just 
cause, whilst enjoying prosperity at home and in apparent 
pews with all the world, in the fulness of that content and 
ppiness which have marked the reign of a wise and 
beneficent Sovereign to whom we draw still closer in loyalty 
and affection at a moment of commun trial, we are 
with a danger which calls for all our courago and all our 
pebrictiem Three hours ago there was placed in the 
ds of Her Majesty's Government a declaration of war 
from France and Germany.” 

These words, spoken slowly and distinctly, as if he felt 
that each syllable was a winged messenger of fate laden 
with woe and misery unutterable, fell upon the ears of the 
House in a deathlike stillness. For a moment its members 
seemed stunned. Mr. Balfour’s statowent was difficult 
to credit, hard to understand, and, in the solemn etillness 
which followed, the Honse seemed groping in amazement 
to discover the sense of the phrases they had heard, to 
realise the terrible import that they bore. 

And then a thrill swept through the Chamber—a thrill 
of horror, of indignation, but not of fear. The House of 
Commons never looked more dignified and impressive than 
when, after ite first im of surprise, it sat rigid and im- 
passivo to hear the story of this 

“ When I tell you, sir,” continued Mr. our, “that b 
the terms of this declaration we have not merely to antici- 
pate the attack of two powerful enemies, but that wo may 
expect it now, at this very moment—that, in fact, hostilities 
have already co’ |—this House will realise that the 
present is not a time for le 


have ly been made of Her Majesty’s 
Government—demands which were shameful to receive and 
shameful to repeat in this House. Our enomics, whom 
yesterday we deemed our friends, asked nothing less than 
the dismemberment of the British Empire, and I need not 
saythat it was in ce of the immediate and scorn- 
ful rejection of this ul that the declarations of war, 
i by the heads of the two combined nations, were 
handed to us. We,” and here Mr. Balfour drew himself up 
to his full dale and turned upon the House, “ wo needed 
not the formality of a conference with the Parliament of 
i eae to indi, tly cast aside the terms’ of , such 
as they were. We knew that you stood, in panel scorn and 
unanimity, bchind us.” 

He paused, and ina moment a ringing cheer went up. 
The House had regained its composure, if it lost nothing of 
its excitement, and a wave of passionate emotion passed 
over it, all parties into one—tho party that stood 
behind all differences and made the English nation. 

The Leader of the House then explained in greater detail 
how the two Ambassadors had called upon Lord Salish 
and how the terms they asked had been ly 
rejected. They had then handed in the f. declarations 
of war, which dated from midday. Free passage from 

id had been demanded and granted, and the repre- 
sentatives of France and Germany were no on our 
shores, There was redoubled excitement when he described 
the : pt action of Ha Naina 

‘At such a juncture, continued, “ when E 
face to face with two of the stro ister 
and Heaven grant that this be all !—it is no time for the 
accentuation of party differences. Two allied countries 
should at least be faced bya united people. We deemed 
we should be best showing the indomitable and 
aye een of our beloved land if for purposes of 

defence, the line of political difference should 
en 
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incisive words. He recalled to the of the House 
some recent utterances of W Cusaa te te 


ign 
but ”—and the right hon fixedly 
at the Irish benches—“he went on to that if the 
French Government had to deal with s threats of 


the floor of the House between the crowded benches 
startled members and hastily unbuttoning his frock coat, he 
exclaimed fiercely : ; 

“Did he say that?” 

Then tearing one arm out and exposing a white shirt- 
eloove, he cried out to Mr. Chamber- 


lain: 

“Tell him what Ieay. Tell him that 
if he dares to set his dirty foot in this 
country I'll fight him and his bottle- 
holders single- myself!” 

So saying, he flung off his coat into 
the middle of ae 
of Saat fists 

those near his 

desicco of 


hastily . 
House, in relief after its pent-up excitement, first shrieked 
with laughter, and then exhausted itself in wild applause. 

For the first time in his parliamentary career Dr. Tanner 
had violated a strict law of the House and remained 

It needed but the moment and it had arrived. The Irish 
bt Bape Ala pam impulse, and, wu 

8, cheered and cheered to the echo the utterances of 
their comrade, who, with the feelings of a hero, modestly 
resumed his seat, half awed by the unusual spectacle of an 
i ory eaaa Tiiwin Acad chtecwanle oe aatguiacant 
fact, it was Mr. Chamberlain himself who had succeeded 
ae eomtee Cala eplondid Dares of patriotism from the Irish 
members. 

But the House quickly i ite i vi 
when Mr. Balfour agai sar eeet te ap scmal fl 
to consider ways and means, They must not imagine that, 
howreres greet tne cape , the country was un 
Evon at that moment the War Office was in close consulta- 
tion with the Admiralty and with the authorities atthe Horse 
Guards. He asked however, to pass a Bill granting 
sar kaka ny, agar pounte for war ae 

lhe) peter 6 Bi t be read a t: e, 
and become law that day. ~~ 

“Tam sure I shall meet the a 


spat Mr. Gladstone says : 

««T am shocked beyond expression by your news, but Iam 

ready to devote to the service of my country the last few 

hours that remain to me. I shall indeed be gratified if the 
fe found still 


sels betrayal of human 


Let it be d's glory 
that she takes up the q 


on behalf of , honour, 


ublishers nowadays, and this has been accomplished in 
appreciated by the reading and artistic 
»— Dublin Figaro. 


Consols to one per cent., under condi- 
will the A org as affording the best 
the moral force lies behind our national 
It is a time for cheerful self-denial. I leave for 


«4 the next train.’ 
Mr. passed on, and informed the House that the 
had resolved to reduco the charges on Consols 
as recommended, thus freeing their hands for further loans, 
closed the Stock Exchange to prevent o 
brokers would be appointed 
business. “As an evidence 
situation,” he added, “I may state 
of this debate I havo learned that 
been cut sinco midday, and our 
left us in phic communication 
cut the Atlantic cable would 
the American nation.” 
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to disenc 4 

Cs it not be said, sir,” he declared, “that Ircland is not 
willing to make sacrifices at a time of peril. Wo will with- 
draw the County of Cork Self-Government Bill for six 
months, and in saying this, I know that tho peoplo of Cork 
are at my back. (Loud cheers from tho Irish benches.) 
We are the more ready to take this step, sir, becauso we 
eee before us the + Pores of aholy row worthy even of 
the best energies of the Irish party. At such a momont, 

(Renewed upplause). 
The House rose at five o'clock. In two hours it had 


recei the announcement of wir and had mado overy 

in its power to meet the cnemy. ‘Tho Briton is, 
per rightly, accused of being stolid. It is certain that 
the members of Parliament left Westminstor with as much 


sang froid as if they had just given their sanction to a new 
ea bill, or resolved to add a shilling to the dog- 


But the news had long since epread through London and 
been flashed tothe remotest districts of the Unitod Kingdom. 
The public at first received the thrilling intelligence with 
incredulity, but as their doubts were dispersed, an intense 
desiro to be up and doing made itsclf felt thronghout the 
country and in the Metropolis. Business in London was at 
a standstill, The streets were crowded with what, at 
another time, might be rded as a mob, but was now 
clearly recognisable as a national yathcriug animated with 
one thought, one purpose, one enthusiasm. 

There needed some outlet for tho high-wrought feeling 
that prevailed. It was fortunately provided by the state- 
ment that Her Majesty the Queen had left Windsor, and 
was on her way to Buckingham Palace to take up her 
residence in the Capital during tho time of war, so as to be 
near her people and her Ministers. 

There was a mighty rush of the excited multitude to 
Hyde Park, and as the Queen through in an oven 
carriage, though¢he days wero still cold, a wild, vociferous 
Sen of inertinguiahuble peers rose from the vast 

ng. was a nation vo its own patriotism to its 
visible head. S 

When Her Majesty reached the Palacc, the Mall and 
wren fam Palace Road were crammed tumultnously. 
Distinctions of rank had faded with differences of political 
conviction, and, immed waiting for be art = Queen 
appeared upon the balcon7 leaning on the arm er eldest 
son. There she remained several minutes, firm, and 
erect, whilst her le raised cheer after cheer to assure 
her of their confidence, their loyalty, and their invincible 


courage. 

The enthusiasm of the citizens of London was no idle 
boast, for in that memorable hour the citizen army of Eng- 
land was giving ite heart’s blood for tho defenco of the 
country. 


CHAPTER IV. 
How Masog Peexins Won THE V.C. 


At five o’clook that afternoon, Wednesday, May 3rd, 
1898, the chief coastguard officer at Worthing telegraphed 
to London, Portamouth, and Dover: “A vast fleet of ships 
of the line, apparently French and German, aro standing in 
forthe shore. They are now about ten milcs out at sea. 
8.W. by 8.” 

Half-an-hour later he wired again: “ Flcet distant fivo 
miles. Advancing in four lines abreast. Six cables length 
between each line. ed lines thirt ba ees, 
Inner lines forty troopers, Messageries itimes and Nort 
German Lloyd steamers. Big flotilla of gunboats and 

boats ten miles out. Possibly ono hundred. 
Weather calm.” 

At 6.15 p.m. he sent this message: “ Presumo this is 

enemy announced by telegraph from London. Fleet 


anchored in same formation two miles out. Troopships 


and liners crowded with troops. Have counted 109 smaller 
craft. Preparations for landing being made. What shall 
Ido?” 


To which the answer was given: “Go to telephone office. 
‘Wire is switched on to Horse Guards. Send constant advice 
of of events.” 

the first message which was received by Lord 
Wolseley at the Horse Guards was to the following effect : 
* A number of flat-bottomed boats, or floats, each eg 
some two hundred men, have put off from tho troopers, an 
the Volunteers are lining the i <i 

The Commander-in-Chief oat ae Pep ene nae 
aide-de-:amp repeated the concluding wo! , bul 
pasicce, nee in his face as he glanced at his 

and gaw it was only five minutes past seven. 

“] hope the Brighton and emperes 8 le have kept 
their word, Brabas~n,” he said to a officer who was 
stan near the lace. 

- Well, sir, the ach Sapiece meant what he said,” was 
the ly. “TJ heard him tell the driver of the first train, 
which left Victoria with the Guards at 6.10, that if he got 
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artistic nature, and 
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if he didn't 5 
tion at this moment ?” 

“Fourtcen South-Western trains, each containing one 
thousand men, were ready at Aldershot at 5.30, waiting our 
telephonic orders, and they have since left at regular 
intcrvals of fivo minutes between cach, the first starting 
at G6 p.m. Tho London, Brighton and South Coast Com; 
are dispatching trains with and voluntecrs 
Victoria, London Bridge, and ham junction as fast as 
they can fill them. By cight o’clock wo should have ton 
thousand men there, by o'clock twenty, and in the 
carly hours of the morning eeventy, with two hundred 


guns. 
“T think we cstimated that fifty Maxima would be in 
position on the eca front by 7.30 p.m.?” 


“Yes, sir. 
“ Well.” enid tho Commander-in-Chief, “we can now look 
into the Commissariat and fiold 
arrangements. Every 


tra 

pay ge day’s cooked rations 
with him, but we must be 
A for developments at 


locality, al- 
though I fail to eve how the 
enemy can ‘ibly effect a 


landing if fleet. creates a 
timely divorsion,” 
At that moment tho Channel 
Squadron, andcr the command 
of Admiral J.ord Charles Beres- 
‘ ford, was steuming east from 
Spithead at the rate of ten knots per hour. Tho 
Aduiral’s tt was hoisted on board the 
Magnificent, whilst the other vessels under his 
command were tho Royal Sorercign, Blenheim, 
Empress of India, Endymion, Repulse, Resolution, 
Achilles, and Agamemnon. These, with twenty- 
two torpedo boats andthe gunboat Specdy, were all tho 
available force at his disposal for immediate action, so 
skilfully had the enemy planned the time and manner of 
his attack upon our shores. 

With tho exception of one, or possibly threo, the most 
powerful ships in our Navy were in the Mediterranean, in 
China, in North America, in Australasia, at the Cape— 
anywhere on the faco of the broad wators save in the 
English Channel. Lord Charles Beresford had received by 
seinaphore the sccond of the coastguard’s tolegrams before 
he gave the signal for doparture, and he knew that ho had 
nino warships to op irty-six of equal or superior class, 
whilst he 1 that the page of tho ere 
smalicr craft to those under his command was cqually 
appalling in the mere point of view of nambers. 

ut hesitation or doubt in his actions or in his heart 
there was none. No sooner was the flect under way than 
another signal was made from the Admiral’s ship, and when 
the words “ Remember Nelson” were deciphered, cven the 
strict discipline of the British Navy could not prevent a 
great cheer bursting forth from evory ship in the line. 

These things were noted by the anxious watchers on the 
shore, and when Sir Evelyn Wood arrived at Worthing at 
4.30 p.m. to take command of tho on ie he found 
a telegram awaiting him from Lord W y to inform 
him that naval assistance might be expected shortly after 
eleven o'clock. The Admiralty officials who sei this 
calculation could not, of course, know what Lord Charles 
Beresford’s exact plans were, but of one thing they were 
quite certain—he would attack the enemy as soon as ever 
he could reach them. 

When the combined French and German ficets first hove 
in sight, the quiet little town of Worthing was naturally 
thrown into a state of intense excitement. Tho head con- 
stablo informed the Mayor, and the Mayor sought the 
advice of the Town Clerk, who recommended that the fire- 
bell should be rung. This was promptly done, with the 
result that in ten minutes every soul in Worthing know 
that the town ey i to be gape forthwi mane 
man in charge of t i steam w ni 
labouring under the impression that ho must ds something 
—and in the result he had his salary increased for the act, 
as the first shell from the enemy’s lg and fired 
tho Town Hall, which must inevitably have been burned 
down were it not for tho prompt arrival of the engine. 

The local volunteers, to the number of 211, spontaneously 
gathered with their arms and accoutrements in the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare, and the resident major, a most worthy 
and stout linendraper, placed himself at their head, mounted 
nee a horse that served admir- 
ably for the dual purpose of 


his heart beat ten ; 
when he rushed upstairs to \ 
his wife, and that good lady ~ 

ted the immediate closing 
of shop and a hasty retreat 
to her father’s residence in the 
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rapidly stuffed their pockets with cartridges until they had 
over one hundred rounds cach. 

They then fell in, in two and the major. 
Perkins by name, thought it his to make a speech, aa 
tho circumstances were such as did not, to his knowledge, 
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through the air, 
Town H Leary 


observing sotto voce: “ can 
eword in my hand,” and continued aloud, “these French- 
men and Germans are hero in their hundreds of thousands, 
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instructor utilised to squint down the front rank of ony 
coment, to sco if tho dressing was all t). “Iam not 
much good at tactics myself,” went on Major Perkins, “ but 
1 know what todo hore. Wo must line the shore and let nu 
forei, set a foot on English coil until ho steps over 
our di bodies. Companics, form fonrs—left. By your 
right, quick march !”” 

Arrived on the Marino Parade, the Major and his littl» 
host found that six of the onan s 
approached to within a mile anda of low water mark. 
They wero on the westorn side of the pier, which they 
scrupulously refrained from damaging LA thoir subsequent 
fire, as they expected to find it ly useful when the 
active work of disembarkation begani> An occasional shot 
was leisurely fired at the town, not eo much by way of 
serious bombardment as to demonstrate that they were in 
— _ —_ —, no nonsense. eh 

plan of tho allies was now quite apparent. was 
tel iientin fo rep and slat trope nd machin 
guns outlying po: any 
possible counter demonstration by tho British, until three 
complete army corps, numbering 150,000 men all told, were 
concentrated in tho locality. This number of troop; 
actually accompanied the expedition. 

Thoy carricd a fortnight’s stores with thom, and by th: 
time a forward movement on London could be undertaken 
the French and German commandors estimated that rein- 
forcements of three times the number of the expeditionary 
forco would be at hand, whilst their fighting power would 
be cnormously enhanced by a vast quantity of field 


o1 

Major Perkins oxtended his mon on tho beach in single 
rank with two interval. He told them to he down, 
to sight their rifles at 400 yards, to aim low, and to concen- 
trate their fire, by order of their section commanders, on 
 orheleet boats. These dispositions were hardly mad. 

fore half-a-dozen launches from tho seaward sidu @ 
of the six warships, and rapidly steamed, or were rowed, 
towards the shore, in such Tasha as led the onlookers tu 
believe that the occupants no resistance. 

They wero soon bitterly undeceived. Volunteers are, n3 
a rulo, excellent marksmen, and bullets poured into the 
advancing boats at such a rate that the commander of the 
enemy’s advance guard thought it best to retire until the 
sea front had been vigorously shelled by the battleships. 

of the enemy the little 


At this momentary 
defendi foros not wpa grest. yell of “llghs eet eee 
major up and down the shingle ng his men to 
es A the reputation of Worthing, as though the quict 
little watering-place was to similar murderous 
of the scason’s routine. 

2 epee had Leon injured, as the fire from 
the troops in the floats had been uncertain and ineffectuul. 

But now the game was to assume a more desperate charact«-r 
A perfect tornado of shells swept the sea-front, wreckin< 
every house facing tho Channel, and killing and woundiny, 
a great numbor of people of all ages and both sexes whose 
curiosity had caused them to watch the progress of events 
rather than seek safety in flight. 

Special attempts were made by the enemy to clear the 
beach of the unexpected lino of defence which had proved 
its powers so unpleasantly, but it was far from easy to hit 
men lying down at the water's edge, and the only real living 
target was the major on his horse. Both man and animal 
wore in a perfect frenzy of excitement, and appeared to 
have charmed lives. More than once a time-fuse shrapnoll 
burst right in front of them, but the zone of fire 
covered by the missiles in the shell left the space around 
them inviolate, and although to by his subordinate 
officers to dismount, thc Major would not listen to the 

tion. 

m his clevated position he could sce that a very much 
larger number of flat-bottomed boats and launches wero now 
gathered behind the ironclads, and when the rragy wai) 
ceased something liko 2,000 troops were swiftly ferri 
towards the shoro, with the evident determination to make 

their landing this time. Whilst few of tho flotilla 
made straight for the beach the majority headed towards 
the pire and the few d’enfer kept up between the belligerents 
on the sea-shore prevented the defenders from noting the 
undisturbed occupation of the pier-head by the onemy. 

A volley from ing boat brought down Majo; 
Perkins and his charger, but the Major arose from a cloud 
of dust, drew his sword, and shrieked in a shrill falsetto, fo, 
his natural voice had gone long since: “I’m not dead yet 
lads. Give it to ’em.” 
But the end was seomi 


against the stones on the beach. 
‘Already some hundreds of Frenchmen had gained the 


to the top of all monthly magazines, both as regards 
uced.—Gravesend Standard. 


ditions. 
companies deployed to left and right of the 
pier on the Marine Parnde, and a hailstorm of lead 


subsequently that 
“ stand and be blazed at fora month of Sun 


again. 

Tietoven theron a Rieceaw Gone hilo the ot 
a een quid an a while the guar: 

A biber. man, was res! ible for the statement that 
he only once in his life be was drunk—“ when we 
was crossin’ them facin’ points at Keymer Junction.” 

Five minutes later tho General and staff, with the 4th 
Battalion of the King’s i better known as 
tho 60th, renched the station i 
Wood, by gall bare-backed r , 
pret. gained the scene of action in time to witness Major 

erkins’ last gallant attempt to hurl back the tide of 
invasion. 

During the momentary lull that followed the retreat of 
the second flotilla, he sent for the Major and said: “If we 
are both alive to-morrow I shall recommend you for the 
Victoria Cross, = a Pie ee to 

ette you as a { in Her Majesty’s regular forocs. 
fou have behaved rgd meen All ’ 
biy volon He sewed respectfully, and two geeat tanrs 
is vi C) A wo 
coursed down his cheeks. 

Twetve-pounders, machine guns, and relays of troops wero 
now pouring through the town from the station, and night 
had commenced to close in. It took the discomfited enemy 
somo time to gain the shelter of the warships’ guns, and 
the General seized the welcome respite id oy = Maxims 


and field artillery on the ordered 
tho lamps on the parade to be lighted in order 
to mislead the enemy’s gunners. ic search-lights lit 
up the scene from the buildings in 


it was seen that the men-of-war had widened their intervals 
considerably in order to concentrate their fire-zone, and 
several guuboats had ap ed much nearer the shoro 
than the big ships dared to venture, pouring in a perfectly 
demoniacal hail of lead. 

Considering its volume and intensity, it did not do such 
wholcsale sg to the defenders as might have been 
. The low position of our artillery and Maxims, 
addedtotho smnperpatngy of Sheciactrio beens Paula h 
they were, served to the aim of the gunners, w 
were thomselves the object of a terrific fire belching forth 
from a very wide expanse of the sea-shore. 

Bie paces were heavy, Lag ed were more than made 

e constant acccssions of strength in guna, men, ani 
ammunition. The station-master afterwards received a 
decoration from the Queen for the masterly way in which 
he kept his station clear of ir, thor asing both plat- 
forms and goods sidings for de’ tion, and the 

ties along the up and down lines respectively towards 
Brighton and Goring. 


At ten o'clock another attempt to effect a ending ve 
made, but the reception given was so warm that the a’ - 
ing boats wore never closer than three hundred yards from 
the beach. Sir Evelyn Wood took advantage of the retreat- 


Kot only from a literary point of ver, oe 
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minutes, guns dismounted, smashed into 
and stones and débris hurled in showers over 
the whole of the 


Magnificent announced 
ing, yith true nautical vigour: “ Selsey 
about five knots on tho port bow, fegne whip A fine 


ances for extinguishi . 

but not least, cooks were beny is peer oe 
for all hands, as a useful preparation for the of the 
ight. 


lay between him and supper—for 
fight balf-nated, as did sp 
fight - as did his pro- 


after 8.30 p.m., the Admiral 
ee speed, and called 

captains of ironclads and com- 
mandcrs of 


as the Admiral’s quartera were 
too small to accommodate so many officers, and were, more- 
over, being adapted to the requirements of additional 


hospital 
Lord Charles Beresford explaincd that he had brought 
them in order that cach officer should cleanly 
understand not only his own duties but So genes pian ot 
ie bedi area individu- 
ally, through their make princi; of 
bis. infentions known to every membor of Se aioe 


ps. 
“T have asked myself how we can best serve our country 
at this juncture, and it ep ae eam 
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from the sea and tho clouds 


divisions, the Magnificent the and 
Resolution the port attack. Torpedo-boats will follow in 


from an artistic, do we 
ber we ever saw.—Harrogate Advertiser, 
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=s will be the duty of the 


weather-side 
divisions 


R 


understand you, ¥ 
cent ly, “ that the Speedy 
turned into 8 post-office, and that I and 


crew—— 
“Commander 


i ‘ile toni ‘hat the rela doing 
Rio er tones, was 
af @ bi 


being no certainty of survivors the shore, or of 
events being correctly observed from quarter. 
“And now, ” he ad 


orders, if indi 


= msable, will be made by trum 
C) 


ted down both lines. It remains for 


me to insist upon the need of every man in the fleet under- 
- ee ae nnn SE Toe 


ye God. 
officers silently saluted and trooped out of the ward- 
room. Hardinge observed in a sarcastic undertone to Cap- 
tain Blake of the Repulse: “This is a jolly fine arrangement 
Carll sen os Id chap,” began the heti- 

Gi you see, old chap,” other st 
cally, but Hardinge A alien : iil 

“Oh, yes, I see well enough. Anyhow, he left me to decide 
ify ning solock theyenace war pissy 

y nine o’ 8 Sq n Was 8 ing at fall speed 

a and the course was altered a point or two towards the 
sou 


Worthing by the as General de Rosny thought the 
was aa over when the Frenchmen had once 


mounee PEARSON’S MAGAZINE as the best first 


ee ee 


SO OTTT..- 
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Thonervous tension 
throughout the fleet now became almost 


“Bast me if I can stand this ‘ore waiting,” said N. 
the forward barbette 12 in. 46-ton saaily a bie 


gan 
ive and ho hi = i 
bey ra ‘hummed : Oh, would I werea bird, that 


“ Who to, Ni ?” said a voice. “To Old Nick P” 


poco in which the 


fleet. knew that a ae Roemer fo pes 
y 


The progress of events on shore was now easily distin- 

Seeman and Lord Beresford’s face became brighter than it 

been for some time when he found that the moms bad 
against the nol iekronad ae thee 

: g t, and 

the Admiral, who knew every ship in the enim by 

“We 


possible. 
i as it may seem, the foremost ships of the 
crashed through the outer fringe of gun- 


no 

sooner had the English ships entered their opponents’ lines 

than firing with tremendous energy and 

In less than two minutes every ship was hotly engaged, 

i and aa fight became the 
ait. ever known 


more remote from the scene 
of action. 


ey 
off the transports from the 
ironclads beforo the latter 
eould make an effort to got under way. 

It was only when the British torpedo boats commenced 
their career of destruction among Sa cronies Doves 
and liners that the allied fleets perceived the frigh' 
predicament in which they were placed, and how their fire 
was being drawn by the battle-ships to permit complete 
destruction of the invading force. Throwing every other 
consideration to the winds, they then endeavoured, by 
el in and concentrating their fire, to sink the to: 
boats by sheer weight of metal. But it was too late. 
where they ecaioia, in their object they as often as not 
had done quite as fatal to one of their own 
unarmoured vessels by misdirected shots, as a Messageries 
Maritimes or North German Lloyd steamer sank like a 
cracked teapot when struck between wind and water by a 
shell from a 10in. or 12in. gun. 

Although the British torpedo boats were literally swept 
with showers of lead from the troops on each 
transport, they grimly persisted in their work of death. 
Ship after ship was blown up and sunk, the terrible crash 
of the torpedo attack passing into the roar of a second 


the water by tens of thousands only to be engulfed in the 
maelstrom caused by some sinking , to be smothered by 
the ever-rising waves, or to be into mangled atoms 
the swift ay! eect naa and gunboats darting in from 
quarters to rescue. 
Incredible as it may seem, not a transport or cargo-ship 
was left in the allied fleet. In those few minutes of whole- 
xnage, 120,000 Frenchmen and 


gammed a second-class 
ie bows, and split her in twain as though she werea rotten 
stick. This left the path open towards La Gloire. 
Imitating his example the other ironclads entered into a 
action all round. Numbers and weight of metal of 
course now began to tell, and in fifteen minutes all that was 
Bas ofthe Bei Fe diopaice vena por, which wee 
Worthi , aD ispa ly, which was 
aa ff to Portamouth with her bows smashed in, with 
+ through the fleshy part of her commander's left 
forearm, and a broad grin on the face of that worthy officer, 
who seemed to have very aegd recovered his good temper. 
But the British Fleet gone down in good company. 


litte: 


ee : No, 1, 
litterateurs of the day: 1a tate te take the lead of the sixpenny monthites.—W 


= Peete ae 


and shame in their hearts, and sore wounds in tho bodies of 
beth ships and men. 

In a word, the destruction of the English fleet had en- 
the most terrible and crushing disaster that the 


When u de La Gloire he 
contrived to L eg pepe a Me A oon. reed such a warm 
salute that ly presented almost as an 
appearance as di ere Magnificent, notwithstanding ic] 


minutes, and, to make sure of the result, the German flag- 
7 fe men to cross the bows of the Mag- 
nificent, pouring in broadside as she did so. As a last 

effort the Magnificent, whose engincs were intact, 
although she was y in a sinking condition, rammed 
the First Bismarck euch hearty goodwill that the 
lesser German vessel forthwith heeled over and sank. The 
M quivered and 


but oid the diminutive but irrepressible Speedy appeared 
ecene. 

When subsequently threatened with a court-martial for 

orders, Commander i to Lord 


he 
that identical moment, the predicament of the 
Admiral’s ay he ie bound to interfere, so long as he ran 
. At which the Admiral laughed con- 
tentedly, for he had, on the previous day recommended 
Hardinge for the command of a new cruiser fitting out at 
Milford Haven, 
But to resume. 


comparative Suddenly an inspiration seized 
yo marae eencire ean 
path 


g 
i 


both the rudder and the prope 


She was drawing five feet more her wonted depth of 


water, and must have sunk in another couple of minutes 
after the tite she ran ashore. 


in thi 
other, that the army corps of France and Germany effected 


a landing upon British soil. 

(To be continued.) 
a 
Tramp (at dentist's door): “I’d like my teeth 
pee { 
tist : ‘ What with: ld or silver P” 

Tramp (eagerly): “ Oh, just plain bread will do.” 

—~ef-—___ 


“I'L tell you why I've come by the South-Eastern,” 
gaid the released convict to the guard on the way up 


“Why eo?” : 
“My hair will be a reasonable length Ly the time we 
reach Cannon Street,” returned the ex-convict. 


—— ro 


HE was wiaped in aigully and an enormous frock- 
coat, and he sailed along with the majesty of a line-of- 
battle ahip under full canvas. Somehow all his dignity 
and majesty fell from him, as bailstones do from a bald 
head, when a bootblack went up to him and said: 
“ Mister, you forgot to take the pawnticket offen the 
collar of your coat.” 

The boy didn’t wait to be thanked for his information. 

————~+jo—_—_ 


THE parting was sad, the tears were bitter. Hide, sun, 
thy te ¥ face, and gather, ye nig ink blackest ae A 


we are assured, is not 
Express, 


A CABBY’S TIP. 


A SENSITIVE cab horse and a four-wheeler drew up in 
front of a theatre the other night, and a portly old 
gentleman alighted. 

Having banded the cabby his strictly legal fare he 
tarned round to make his way into the building. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the weather-beaten cabby, 
“but would yer oblige me by not passing in front of the 
old hoss? If he sees what weight he’s pulled for a bob 
he'll simply drop down dead.” 

rr tio 


TRY THIS EXPERIMENT. 


TakE two heated matches and stick them into the 
centre of a candle, at right angles to the wick, which 
should be left exposed at both ends. 6) 
Then rest the pins on the edges of b, 
two wineglasses, and trim the candles ‘A 
to balance. 

Light the wicks, and beyond the 
flames at each end, by means of 
a piece of wire, fasten two little 
Agere with their joints 


drop will fall 
from the opposite end, and a 
begin, witek grad increases in 

figures at the end will perform the most surprising 
antics at their game of see-saw. 


—————— 
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HOW TO CHANGE ONE’S NAME. 

A GBEAT deal of misapprehension exists as to a 
person's right to change his name. The law of this 
country recognises a person’s right to change his or her 
name at any time, providing the change is not effected 
for an illegal purpose. 

If a man wishes fo change his name for the purpose 
of a erro i of old associations he is 
pet ly justified in such a course, but he would be 

oing wrong if he changed it, say, for the purpose of 
deceiving some one or of obtaining money by the use of 
his name. 

There are three ways in which a name can be are 
It may be by royal licence, by a deed poll enrolled in 
Chancery, or by reputation only. Where it is merely 


‘| intended to change the name, it can be done in any one 


of these ways, although for certain purposes one way 
may be safer than another, as we shall explain ; bat 
where it is desired to assume the arms as well as the 
name of another person, the royal licence must be 
orate pon eae h i 

gen pens where a person receives a 
large estate =e condition that he takes both 


the name and the arms of the who leaves it 
to him. In such cases a petition must be presented, 
and a licence obtained under the Royal Sign Manual. 


This, of course, is always evidence of the change, and if 
there is any difficulty in proving the identity of the 
individual in the future, the document alone will be 
sufficient. 

The second way is to execute a deed poll—i.c., a deed 
which has only one party to it—which recites that the 
person has changed his name, and that in future he 
will be known by the new name, and that he will sign it 
and use it in all matters. 

This deed has to be enrolled in Chancery, and then it 
becomes a record of the fact, and can be appealed to at 
any time. In cases where this course is taken it is 
usual to advertise the fact in the papers, so that people 
may oo of the change as soon and as widely as 

ssible. 
eeror all ordinary cases this course is as as 
that of obtaining the Royal licence, except it does 
not confer the right to use the arms or crest of the 
name assumed. 

The third way is that of simply obtaining a name by 
reputation. In this way there is no formal record of 
the change, and, therefore, it is not a safe way in cases 
where there may be any bk eageriz of claim to property, 
for there is often difficulty in ing such changes 
after the death of the person. It merely means that a 
man has accustomed to use a name until he has 
that name. 

been divorced the question is 
sometimes asked: What is her proper name? 
general rule of law applies. She: has a right to any 
name she pleases, 80 long as she takes it for a proper 
She can, therefore, take either the name of 
former husband, or that which she bore before 
marriage, or, in fact, any other she wishes. 


: , its contributors comprise some of the most notable 
It is, in the be day. Wa Lathe a antse ee ek ‘ample’ but a type of what is to follow, we think 
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thyself.” Instead, you wear a bonnet 
roses. 


“It’s not a bonnet; it’sahat. Paolo, do I 
look pretty in it?” and she squeezed his 

E Soe wocld wh 

“You wi whistle the soul out of St. 

Pete: himself,” was the somewhat mollified 

ort. “Donnia, I would you liked pleasure 


“And I wish you'd take a seat—yes, just 


C le and 
hear the band beautifully.” si leat 
_ He obeyed, and while ie sat moodily by her 
side, Calcedonne watched with animated eyes 
the gaily laughing throng. 

It was a pretty scene; along the front of 
the square glittered many coloured lights, 
patterned in quaint devices. The terraces of 
the guard and adjoining rooms at the back of 
the ware were blazing with little blue, red, 
and white lamps, which hung from a species of 
iron fretwork designed in various stars and 
crosses. In the centre, high upon a white 
pedestal, stood the painted figure of an angel 
with nplted arms and flowing robes of blue. 
Around the figure the pr surged, for it 
represented o saint whose qualities were 
revered with the unquestioning faith which is 
so sublime a trait of the Catholic religion. 

On another raised platform, not many yards 
removed, there in curious juxtaposition 
a band of native musicians, whose programme 
was executed with artistic verve and skill. 

And over all there came the sound of voices 

anc laughter, the laughter of women and the 
shrill cries of little children. Up and down 
they walked—young girls flirting, unwieldy 
women in combre black attire, men with love 
in their cyes, and boys with passion in their 
hearts. Nevertheless, it was a si ly well 
organized crowd, for the Maltese have a good 
method in their festivity ; no rough brawling 
was heard, no brutal pushing of drunken men, 
no lewd word. Very blithe and good-natured 
were they all, though the gathering was, of 
course, not without the shrill expostulations, 
the rapid gesticulations that are the second 
self of those born beneath a southern sky. 
__ Now and again a curious cry would make 
itself heard, and pushing through the crowd 
would come a man with a little painted barrel 
slung across his shoulder, and a thick glass in 
his hand. It was curious to notice how many 
halfpennies he carned for the contents of his 
barrel, which proved to be merely water. 
Sometimes a vendor of nougat and candied 
fruit would pause in front of a family group, 
and a child’s clamour be raised for a slab of 
the first-named sticky condiment. Atanother 
corner a flower-seller, with his pyramid-shaped 
bouquets, composed chiefly of roses, and 
crowned by a huge bell-shaped datura blossom, 
would thrust the fiagrant posy beneath a 
spectator’s nose; and over all there came the 
sound of music, of voices, and laughter—tho 
laughter of women and the shrill cries of little 
children. 

Up and down they walked, the black-robed 
priests, the hooded women, and contrasting 
bright-hued figures, till the spirit of unrest 
possessed Calcedonne, and she too became 
impatient to pace the rilliant square. 

Suddenly, almost at her elbow, came the 
sound of a mandoline. 

And I can walk in no other light, 
Bat the light of your beautiful eyes. 

Oh, the passion, tho mockery that were 
thrown into the words! Paolo blanched and 
clenched his fist as he heard them. Calce- 
donne blushed. “Ab, he is a man!” she 
theught. 

Paolo touched her arm. “Come, we will go 
to the café, and you shall have ices and 
bonbons.” 

“T do not want them,” she said. 

“ You would rather listen to that scoundrel’s 
thrunming ; ’tis your eyes he means!” 

“But you are a child, absurd, unreasonable. 
May not a man sing of lovely eyes? May he 
not walk in the square? May not he play the 
mandoline? Poor Tornelli, what a misfortune 
it is to have a charming voice and supple 
fingers!” 

Every word that she uttcred stabbed the 
heart of tho man by her side. The easy tone, 
that suave commiseration, that little martyred 
air, they each had their desired effect. His 
was but a fierce untutored soul, knowing only 
how to hato and how to love; a stranger to 
the subtler moods of cultivation ; just the sort 
of nature for a little feminine creature to 
make or mar. 

He so loved Calcedonne. He did not know 
why or wherefore, but love her most truly he 
did. He had no other thought but of the 
home they would one day share together. He 
never owned he felt tired, not even on those 
se‘ rching August days when the very dogs lie 
down and pant. He never indulged in any 
laxuries, but ate the simple common fare that 
is within reach of the poorest. Beyond the 
price of an occasional mass for the repose. of 
the souls of the dead, he carefully put aside 
all his earnings, and groomed his horse and 
polished his kerotsine till it was small wonder 


— ~ 


_stars, and wondered why all was so indifferent 


it was chosen in preference to the and 
enti d conveyances of many of bag Am 
vers. 

But he never grudged any money 
spend on his wayward love. To 
room, yerched high near the 


whose white chalice would be a fit dwelling- 
place for the soul of a little dead child. 

Yes, he did all this and more, most wi ly 
and most happily, but he had no grace in 
actions, no little trick of manner such as even 
the poorest women love. When Tornelli gave 
her a flower, it was with the bow and speech 
of a diplomat, two things that cost him 
nothing, and yet the difference it made—ah, 
the difference ! 

That night, when Paolo saw her home, he 
stood in the shadow of her doorway, and looked 
at her wistfully. She was so pretty, this soul- 
less child, so far removed from him, and yet 
one day sho was to be his; that thought 
comforted him. 

“ Kiss me, Donnia,” he said. 

“No, I don’t like kisses.” 

She put her hands behind her, and leant 
against tho wall. 

“Do you not love me?” he continued, draw- 
ing closer, and touching with diffident hand 
> little cheek that gleamed in the moon- 

ight. 

She shrugged her shoulders and drew back. 

“I think I only love myself,” she said with 
ciee aaci truth; “men are so unreason- 
able.” 

“Unreasonable! How are we unreasonable ? 
We only ask ——” 

“ For too much.” 

“Have I; am I asking too much, Donnia?” 
queried he, with unwonted gentleness. 

“Bah! you hate me to ‘h, to smile, to 
wear a hat. And I love my li , to laugh, 
to smile, to be out in the sun. I sit gees 
hats, and dresses, and festi, and carnivals, and 
I don’t like going to confession. Father George 
always talks to me seriously, and says that 
vanity is the road to destruction. I think I 
shall go to another priest, one who is old, and 
fat,and lazy. Father George is too fervent, 
too particular.” 

“Tig well my mother cannot hear you talk,” 
said Paolo simply. ; 

“ Ah, your mother! she would live in church 
if she could.” 

“She is a good woman.” 

er ae am I not good# There, good-night, 
Paolo.” 

Ho would not let her pass thus. Almost 
roughly he caught her in his arms. “Oh, you 
torment me, T do not know how, but you are 
cruel! Pretty one, I would not harm you. I 
love you like the grass loves the rain, the 
flowers love the dew, and the saints their God. 
I know I am ugly, cross-eyed, and stupid, but 
I am true, Calcedonne—faithful and true.” 

“You are rough, and you hurt me. Let me 
go.” And, wrenching hereelf free, she fled up 
the dark stone steps into her little room, 
ee the door, and flinging her hat upon 
her bed. 

“T hate him!” she muttered, brushing her 
hand backward and forward across her lips. 
“Tornelli would not have held me like that. 
Ah! why is Tornelli 80 poor ?” 

Outside, Paolo sadly lingered, standing with 
crossed arms upon the same spot that Calce- 
donne had sat a few hours before. He looked 
at the shining sea that nursed on its still bosom 
the great battleships of England. He watched, 
with a dull fascination, the small native dysas 
shooting, glow-worm like, with their one 
lantern from harbour to harbour. He glanced 
at the glittering Heaven with its canopy of 


to the gnawing at hisheart. He half 
to see the face of the Mother of God Lai 
at him in compassion from beyond ee 


what to win her smile? She 

that little red dress in the window 

Pietre Borg; it cost nearly a pound, but 

should have it. And then again, her tiny 

shoes were getting worn, and she sighed for a 
ir with high, high heels, and such beautiful 

Prekles, Paolo! 

too, and, 

and the 


his. 
"Book fellow! She might wear the dress and 
dance a hole in each high-heeled shoe, but she 


would never yield her lips cir pl gs 


was not in the nature of 


unselfishly. She cared more for her own good 
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looks and comfort than anything in the world, 
Tornelli. She was of that 


and like a savage he brooded and 

apon 66, till th renobed he ee ee ctl 
One note and one note only could 

this clay-weighted soul of his sing, and that— 

Calcedonne ! 


While he stood thus brooding, Calcedonno 
had lit her lamp, and was gazing at her 
reflected image in the mirror propped against 
the wall. It wasa characteristic feature in the 
room, this mirror, everything else was so slight 
and poor. The stone floor was without mat or 
drugget ; the two chairs had scats of woven 
grass; the bed, as well as the washhandstand 
and wardrobe, were made of cheap unpolished 
wood. The walls were bare. Above the door 
was nailed a cluster of withered leaves, an 
olive branch blessed by the Pope. In a corner 
was suspended a bracket that held a brightly- 
tinted glass-covered image of the Virgin, 
while over the mirror, the one vivid spot of 
colour was a strip of Indian drapery that 
Donnia had one day purchased from a passing 
pedlar. But the room was clean, and upon the 
square table that held her sewing machine, 
both cottons and work wero ranged with 
ecrupulous care. 

“IT suppose I am very pretty,” the girl com- 
placently thought, “eat that is why Paolo 
worries me so. I wonder whether Tornclli 
will go to Rabatta to-morrow, the festa thero 
is so Based I have not said the rosary to-day, 
and Father George will scold me for missing it 
= ar I suppose I must finish that dress,” 

ing to where the pretty cotton was 

. “I do hate having to send them home 
when they are finished. I belicve my hair is 
wing thicker,” drawing near the glass. 
“I’m sure it’s because I don’t wear tho faldette 
eo much! Perhaps 1’ll say ten ave’s, or I 
t the evil eye,” and, crossing to the 


might 
siche where the Madonna stood enshrined, sho 


her muttered prayer. 

made a pretty picture, with her bare 
shoulders and disordered hair, and the moon, 
as it drifted by, lent a transient idealism to her 
worldly face. “Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us poor sinners now until the hour of 
our death. Amen,” she ended half aloud. 
Then, jumping up, she slipped off her skirt, 


and was soon in bed. 


“I wonder what that stupid Paolo’s doing,” 
she drowsily thought. ‘Santa Virginia, how 
he did scold and look. I was almost afraid of 
him! Poor Tornelli; and he sang so bcauti- 
fully. I could hear his heart beat as he sat 
beside me. What thick brown hair he has, 
and what a silky moustache! I think I shall 
go as Carmen on Carnival night—yes, Carmen 
would become me. A red skirt, white bodice, 
lace mantilla, and high-heeled shoes—ah! that 
would be something. Perhaps Tornelli will 
dance with me a Tarantella.” She smiled 
maliciously, the smile of a woman who coquets. 
“ Buono sera, Tornelli,” she murmured dreamily. 
Then her eyes, those big brown eycs that had 
never wi the tears of sorrow, suddenly 
closed, and she slept. 


CHAPTER II. 


But thou art stone, though soft and fleet, 
A statue, not a maiden, thou! 
A wae ety beer thy Losors beat, 
When thou hast sworn some idle vow, 
But not for love; no, not for this, 
For thou wilt sell thy bridal kiss. 


Eric Mackay, 
Ir was Carnival night. 
All day long the streets of Valetta had been 
filled with a motley crowd of masqucraders ; 


of music, till the brain became weary, and the 
ached with the hideous picturesquencss 


dresses of her fellow masqueraders. Every- 
where that her little feet had twinklod she had 
been besieged with partners to dance, all of 
whom she had disdainfully refused, for she 
would not form one of the crowd that congre- 
gated at each corner of the street, and to the 
accompaniment of a band, waltzed round and 
round in weird and solemn measure. They 
were too att too dirty, she fastidiously 
affirmed, er wi 


stay. 
't.—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


ords were not without 
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coryphce, their feet incased in t ill-fittiny 
shoes, their short skirts revealing stockings cf 
different hue. Added to this, they worv 

uzo masks, whose staring eyes and dread- 
‘ul smile c lessly at the watchin, 
crowd. And these , as they closely 
embraced an equally extraordinary partner, 
revolved from street corner to street corner in 
tireless and monotonous energy. 

Passing through thcee crowds would com» 
gaily-decorated kerotsines with their freight 
of better dressed ueraders. Theev 
gencrally wore a black-hooded domino, with 
ribbons of a different colour, and carried in 
their laps baskets of confelti, which they 
hurled at the lookers-on with unerring aim. 
The shop windows and balconies of Strads 
Reale were lined with those fortunate enough 
to secure scats and a protection against tho 
mob, and one heard now an English, now a 
Maltese voice, filled cither with disdain or 
praise of the extraordinary sight the street 
presented. Old women would hoarsely draw 
attention to their many-coloured sweets; 
flower vendors, with their baskets filled witi 
exquisite violets, would tempt—and generally 
successfully—the most ill-tempered spectator, 
and over all would come the shrill sound of 
voices and the discordant wail of music. 

Until noon Calcedonne had _ tirelessly 

from strect to street, but at four 
o’clock, when the revelries were supposed to 
be at their highest, she cmerged from her 
little room gaily and fantastically dressed, for 
Paolo had arranged to drive through Reale in 
his new kerotsine, tho horse of which he had 
decorated with paper flowers and brushed till 
its brown coat shono with the lustre of a 
chestnut. 

Sho would indeed be grand, alone, quite 
alone, in this new carriage, thought Calcedonne. 
No one would crush her dress; she would have 
ample i epee of displaying it, and, above 
all, she know she looked prutty—oh, so pretty! 

Upon her dark hair was perched a hat of 
transparent gauze, wreathed with roses; a 

ink linen dress was daintily trimmed with 

lack velvet, and a bodice of tho same stuff was 
moulded to every curve of her supple, girlish 
figure. At her bosom was a larye cluster of 
sweet-smelling roscs, and she wore pink 
stockings and dainty shoes, and her arms were 
bared to the elbow. 

Paolo, as sho tripped out into the sunshine, 
could scarce refrain from clasping her to him, 
but he had an instinct that such a proceeding 
would bo distinctly displeasing to his lady- 
love ; so he contented himself with rapturously 
gazing at her, and murmuring: “ But thou art 
a rose, Donnia!” 

“Is it not charming?” she queried de- 
lightedly, holding out her skirt on either side 
with graceful gesture. “ But you aro grand, 
too, Paolo; and the kerotsinc—why it is 
magnificent! Ah! will not fat Maria and her 
big Corporal be jealous ?” 

Paolo blushed sheepishly at her voluble 
praise. Of a truth ho had small fancy for 
the clothes he wore. They weretoo painfully 
new, and he felt afraid to sit down in them. 
Yet-he would submit to any discomfort rather 
than she should be ashamed of him, and he 
felt more than rewarded when she pinned a 
flower in his coat. He accepted, however, 
evory praise she showered upon his horse. He 
pointed out how bright were the bells upon 
its harness, how lustrous its coat, how now 
each appointment ; and finally, when he lifted 
her into the carriage, he showed with 
intense satisfaction the cushions he had 
temporally placed there in her honour. And 
she laughed back in contentment, and blew 
him a kiss—in fact, looked so bewitching that 
the great awkward man felt one of those 
impulses of adoration that are known by the 

rest, and often laid ut the feet of the most 
eartless. 

It was so casy to please Calcedonne 
through the material side of her nature, so 
easy to win her smile, if a present tendered 
wero to her liking. Had Paolo been threo 
times as ugly, she would have blown him that 
kiss, for did she not find on the cushion 
opposite a box of chocolate and a great 
basket of violets? Why, no lady could be 
more grand, thought tho child as she com- 
placently arranged her skirts, and sat upright 
with an air of dignity quite charming, and 
already she felt upon her the bold glances of 
admiration that were her delight and her 
lover’s torture. 

Slowly they drove through the crowded 
streets, halting continually as tho masquers 
surged and jostled round tho horses’ heads. 
Brighter grew the eycs of Calcedonne as the 
loud and undisguised admiration fell upon her 
vain ears, deeper and decper the blush upon 
her cheeks. “This was lifo,” she thought, 
drawing in her breath with delight; “this was 
what she was born for.” No queen in her 
royal state could feol more proud than did 
this little ignorant Maltese girl as the vulgar 
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crowd of mummers gaped and shouted round 
her. Her head wv unconscious movements 
of condescension; she lifted her violets to her 
tps in coquettish gesture; sho flung confetti 
with lavish hands to the little children about 
her, till she alusost persuaded herself that sho 
was como dame of high degrea, iustead of 
CalceJonne the scainstress—Calcedonno the 
betrothed of Paolo Borg. 

Slowly, ever slowly, the kerotsine forced 
its way, denser grow the throng. In the dis- 
tance # disordered nasa of hwaan heads; on 
either side, from hotel end house, voices and 
lanzhter, and above, the blue sky. 

Suddeply Caleedunve started forward, for 
upon her lap was flung a bunch of orange- 
blossom, ticd with a piece of biue ribbon. 
Who bud thrown them? She glenced from 
side to sidv in enyer scrutiny, and then ler 
big eycs brightened; for quite near, dressed 
fancitully te suit his ewart beauty, stood 'Tor- 
peli, Sho smiled a radiant emile of rccoyui- 
tion, to which ho responded with a look £0 
ipassioned that the girl’s heart thrilled. 

Gazing at her steadily, ho struck a fow 
Chords ov his mandoline, and the words that 
were tho razo of Ler plightcd lover came to 
her through the many vuices: 

And T can walk by ro other light, 
But the hyedt of sour beautil..! eyes, 

Paolo, as that hated melody fell upon his 
eara, sturted furiously. Peering anxiously 
round and about him, he sought to discover 
tho singer; but ‘Vornelli had cunningly wedge-T 
himeeli between two fat old women, and 
although so close to the kcrotsino that ho 
could almo-t touch Calcodorne, Paolu’s angry 
glance could not spy him. With trembling 
fingers the latter tried to urge his horse into 
somethiay resembling a trot; but the furious 
crics around, and tho recognised danger of 
such a proceeding, econ made him desist. 

Meanwhile Vorneili, with the audacity that 
was to Calcedonno so fascinating a charac- 
teristic, had como to the side of her carriago. 

“My little peach,” said he with facile 
ton:rue, “thou art adorable!” 

“Hush!” said Calchedonne demurely. 
“ Paolo will hear!” 

“Bah! I care not. Al! day Ihave waitod 
fora glimpse of you; you are indeed beauti- 
fal, Donnia, Will you not come with me? I 
will buy you chocolato and flowers, and in my 
pocket I have a bracelet for your dainty wrist. 
Come, my rose.” 

“I dare not,” she whispered protestingly, 
glancing at the unconscious figure on the box, 
which was piloting its treasured freight with 
such prideand care. “ Paolo would kill me.” 

“Then I would kill him! See, Donnia; it 
is oasy to slip away. Ono little jump, and—ah! 
come?” 

The old, old gama! The tempted, tempter, 
and wronged ! 

Calcedoune forgot all that Paolo had dono 
for hor; his striving to remember her caprices, 
and how ho loved her. Her solitary ride in 
state became all at once distusteful, and the 
only thing worth having a walk with Tornelli 
among the merrymakers around her. 

Should or should she not consent ? After 
all, it was but an innocent pleasure,and it would 
be such fun for Paolo to find her gone. He 
would think sho had been eaten! 

Thus tho heedless girl reasoned, unhecding 
of the pain she would give to one heart; of the 
deadly enmity she would sow in the two. 

Tho kerotsine moved onward, Tornclii 
following. The music brayed, the dying 
violets and freehly-culled syringa spoke to her 
with their seductive perfume, and the eyes of 
Tornelli looked love. 

Violets, and music, and love. 
resiet them ? 

Certainly not Caleecdonne. A little tremor 
at her audiwity, @ passing twinge of fear, and 
she lightly slipped from the carriage, leaving 
Paolo unconscious of her descrtion. 

The mob, ruthless in ita abetmont of 
treachery, burst into a roar of laughter as it 
witnessed tho little comedy, which culminated 
presently in a howl, asa fat and filthy masquor 
gravely popped into the vacant seat. and 
bowed from sido to side in mimicry of Calce- 
donne. 

There was comething irresistibly comic in 
the sivlt of tho interloper, who wore a vivid 
ecarlet skirt, a low bodice Jaced ti¢ht across his 
chest, and & mantilla surmounting a ragged 
ginger wig. In tho fond illusion that he had 
added to tho femininity of his attire, he pad 
rouged his bare and brawny arms, and Wfanbed 
his faco and neck with a vivid cosmetic. But 
ho had not shaved off Lis moustache, and ho 
smoked a cizarctte. 

Smiling, simpering, and finally crossing hia 
logs on tho opposite seat, wheresn had rested 
Calcedonne’s violets, the abeurd ercature thins 
amused the crowd, till Maclo, who had been 
directing his kerotsine with an assumption of 
indifferent dignity, began at last to notico 
that, as he passed along, he was somchow tho 
—_ of oe of ces 

wiftly he turned, peering into the carriage 

to see that Calcedonne was Ses. . 


Who could 


Instead of the form he loved so well, there 
rose from his scat the loathsome caricature 
within, who, blowing from his mous‘achiocd 
lips a kiss, announced with indescribable 
humour : 

“St. Carnival hath sent thee another girl, 
Paolo. Wilt accept me?” 

With a howl of rage Paolo sprang from his 
seat on the box, whi uplifted. But the 
masquer was tou quick for him. Disliking the 
prospect of the ugly-looking whip being curled 
round his rouged shoulders, he jumped quickly 
out, disappearing in the momentary opening 
made for Lim by the crowd, and leaving in his 
wake an old trodden-out green slipper and a 
man full of rave and bitterest hatred. 

Dazed and helpless, Paolo for an instant 
stood till a woman’s voice, the voice of Marie, 
the Corporal’s fricnd, broke the spell. 

“D'st want to know where thy beauty has 
gone, Paolo? ‘Vo tho bonbon shop with Tor- 
velli. 1 saw her leave the kerotsine at his 
asking, but was not near enough to tell thee. 
She is light of fancy, is Caleedonne, and loves 
not virtue.” 

“Peace, woman!” thundered Paolo, and 
| 


thon with a calm face, but agony in his breas:, 
Lie remountcd his svat, and drove his kerotsino 
homewards. 

How clianged all was an hour ago whon he 
started with his burden of beauty——none 
prouder, nono happior than he. One hour, 
and in returning hv felt as if his gaily-decked 
kerotsino were carrying a coffin, and he on his 
way to the graveyard of his hopes and 
illusions, 

How cruel she was! How cruel of God to 
have place] such & passion in his ugly, un- 
couth body! If his cyes could but have been 
put straight ho would have suffered any 
torture; if his tonguo could have grown more 
glib of speech, any pain, But because he was 
ill-favoured, and r to look upon, Donnia 
turned from bis honest love to pluck the 
deadly night-shade of passion. 

Lut it was not her fault—not her fault that 
this brute, Tornclli, so ee reg pursued 
her. Paf! How he would like to crush the 
life out of him. Ile could show him to-night 
in the big dancing hall that Calcedonne 
belonged to him, and him only. She should 
danco with none but her betrothed, and if a 
man dared interfere, then—— 

He sct his teeth sharply as he reached the 
stables and slowly unharnessed his horse. 
Again and again he tried to excuse his truant 
love, finding in all her wayward actions a re- 
deeming point. Still, she might have spared 
him this humiliation, and not have made a 
laughing stock of him before that mocking 
crowd. Was love always so cruel? Was it 
possible that a thing so sweet and soft as 
Donnia could make his heart ache thus P : 

How Maria and her Corporal had jeerod. 
But that was becauso Maria was jealous of his 
little one, jealons that she was sotrim and pretty 
and sought after. Where was Caloadoeae? 
Probably, as stated, at the confetti shop, plied 
by Tornelli with poisonous sweets; ond the 
ruflian would sing again of her beautiful eyes 
—those eyes that wero his, Paolo’s joy. 
| If tho pain at his breast would but stop! 
| Terhaps, he superstitiously thought, perhaps 
fe he praycd, that might ease his soul’s ex- 


tremity. Father George had always told him 
that the agony endured by the meanest brought 
him nearer to the Man of Sorrows, nearer to 
tho Mother of God. And yct, he argued with 
crude and shuddering rebellion, of what avail 
to him that centurica ago a Man-God had 
staggered beneath the weight of his croas ; of 
what comfort were those pierced hands and 
side tohim? They did not make his own pain 
the less to bear. “Holy Mary, forgive me,” 
lo murmured, “I am blind, mad, and I want 
my little one, oh, I want her!” 

All this while he was methodically feeding 
his horse, dusting his harness, and carefully 
inspecting the carriago. The great inward 
storm showcd nothing on the surface. Though 
all his life lay shattered, he would still have 
worked, still have cherished those instincts of 
thrift that had silently angerod and re- 
proached Calcedonne. 

At last his task was finished; he had given 
his horse to ent and drink, had swept the 
kerotsine, and it still wanted two hours to the 
time of the dance to which he had looked 
forward for a whole year. Presently he 
made his way to his favourite nook above tho 
harbour, and there he stood and brooded, the 
big sullen man with the tragedy of an infinite 
dcspair at his heart. 

By the shores of the blue Mediterranean 
| thero is no twilight—ono moment the earth is 
| bright; the next a soft missy darkness enwraps 
| it like a stealthy lover, and tho moon lights up 
| her palo glory. p 

Paolo, as the shadow stole upon him, felt 
thankful. This benign obscurity was more 
pitiful than the triumphant light of day. He 
could lean his head upon his hands and think, 
and none would care, none notice him, 

Some one who had been there before him had 
\ left upon the wall a bunch of violets. At first 


their porfume came to him but faintly, then 
gradually the troubling odour grew distinct. 
“ Was it this morning that I gave her a basket 
of violets,” thonght tho man, “and that she 
Liew me a Liss in return? She loves violets,” 
tuking thom up and iingering their so 
benuty. “Oh, the brute, the brute!” pinkie 
of Tornelli, and he flung the flowers away wit 
a muttered curse. 

Up and down the stone bastions he presently 
paced, the wind sweeping his brow, while the 
sound of tho sea, geutly lapping against the 
rocks, murmured scftly. A pair of lovers 
passed, arm locked in arm. He looked at them 
wistfully, Donnia had nover willingly walked 
with Lim thus. Two or three guitars were 
being thrummed in a neighbouring gin-shop, 
and for the first time the littlo national 
Maltese air they played did not make him 
stale, 

“Han-goe-lina’s got a ba-a-by,” an English 
e-ldier trolled forth in parody to the music; 
then would come a merry echo of English 
voices, 

“Han-ge-lina’s got a ba-a-by,” and despite 
the ridiculous words, the melody was as sad as 
any little ‘Tyroleso air that tho mountaineers 
sing when their hearts are breaking with 
nostaylia. 

The weary minutes passed, but brought no 
comfort to Paolo. For once the sea had a 
fascination for him; it was as boundless as 
his woo, 

Presently he turned to go, and as he entered 
the narrow strect that hold his home, a girl 
grected him with some bold salutation, and 
pelted him with a bunch of violets— 

Violets, would their odour ever pursue him! 

Once within his room he was surprised to 
find how near the hour of the dance was grow- 
ing. How he longed to see mne in her 
Carmen dress —she would look ravishing. 
Personally, he had no interest in his own dress 
now, though previously he had superintended 
its making with anxious care. He was to 
personate an Italian bandit, and the cheap 
velvet breeches and cloak, lined with red, lay 
on the bed in all their gaudy newness. He 
even hired a pair of Wellington boots, and a 
sombrero hat with scarlet plume. Altogether 
it ig an imposing dress, thought Paolo; but I 
must not forget the dagger. Soa somewhat 
murderous-looking weapon was abstracted 
from a drawer, and carefully polished. 

“Tis good steel,” he muttered, examining the 
blade, “Ouf! how easy to die.” He madea 
circular sweep round his throat, and laughed. 
But the sound of his own laughter made him 
shudder. 


-_— 


CHAPTER III. 


Let us go hence, my songs she will not hesr— 
Let us go hence ther without fear ; 
K lence now, for singing time is over, 
‘And over all old things and all things dear, 
She teed pr Aye ceieapdamicrg tie ve her. 
Yea, though we sang as ange! er ear, 

She would not hear, 


Let us rise up ard part; sho wil] not know. 
Let us go seaward as the great winds go, 
Full of blown gand and foam ; what help is thereP 
There is no help, for all these things are so, 
And all the world is bitter as a tear. 
And how these things are, though ye strovo to show, 
She would not know. 
A. C. Swinburne, 

Tne long room was filled with an impatient 
crowd eager to begin the dance, which, coming 
on this, the third Carnival night, would of 
necessity end on the stroke of twelve. For 
to-morrow was Lent, and a temporary adiou to 
thé¥oys of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Paolo, as he entered the hall, felt a momen- 
tary nausca. His thoughts had been 80 
sombre, the outside world so dark, that the 
noise and tawdry brilliancy of the scene 
affected him strangely. His moody eyes 
wandered over the throng of dancers Ga ie 
tinguish Carmen—his Carmen—but nowhere 
was she visible. 

Tornelli, however, was well to the fore, his 
hateful mandoline slung across him; and the 
jealous watcher could not but acknowledge 

ow handsome was his formidable rival. The 
dress Tornelli wore was of no particular 
country, but it was, as he intended it should 
be, artistic. The short blue breeches were 
strapped above the shapely calves with little 
rosettes. The loose white jacket, bared at the 
throat, was slashed with blue; his feet were 
encascd in well-fitting shoes, and a great black 
hat, with blue and white feathers, was 
picturesquely placed upon his curls. Added 
to this, thera was a diablerie, an airy non- 
chalance about the man that appealed to the 
feminine heart. 

“Sing, Tornelli,” cried a girl whose magnifi- 
cent dark eyes were her excuse to exercise 
them on every possible occasion. “Sing of 
my dress, and I will dance a Spanish dance. 
I have the castagnetta.” 

“No, no,” said Maria, the Corporal’s love, 

onne. The 


“Tornelli sings only for Cal 
seeks to crush us with her 


minx is late, she 
eplendour!” 

“Which you, my good Maria, certainly do 
not,” replied Torne! * Come, Cenza, forlove 
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of your dark I will play the Spanish air. 
4h! how the little feet trip!” 

He fools them all, thought Paolo bitterly, 
only they do not see it. was watching ; 
she, called Cenza, twirling and pager to 
the music of Tornelli’s mandoline, and the 
languid glances shot at the player, as she 
turned now this, now that side, with vivid, 
unstudied grace. 

In the middlo of the melody, and to Cenza’s 

st, Tornelli ceased. 
alcedonne had entered. 

Smiling radiantly, the girl advanced, keenly 
enjoying the impression she created, conscious 
that sho was tho prettiest woman present, and 
that hor advent had becn impatiently awaited 
by at least two men. 

“ At last!” said Paolo. 

“ At last!” said Tornelli. 

As they spoke the band struck up a walts, 
whose notes scemed an invitation to dance. 
The eyes of Calcedonne dilated, the blood 
coursed rapidly through the veins of her two 
lovers. That maddening waltz! whom would 
she choose P 

“J will dance with neither,” said Donnia 
capriciously. 

“You will dance with mo,” eaid Paolo, 
with the incisive command of one grown 


d te. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ With me,” ated Paolo. 

“Come, Tornelli,” said Calcedonns, closing 
her red lips firmly ; “we aro losing time.” 

With a savage movement Paolo grasped her 
arm: “Como with me this way.” 

The girl, momentarily cowed, permitted 
herself to be led aside. 

“ Where did you go this afternoon?” asked 
Paolo. 

“In your kerotsine,” answered Calcedonne 
defiantly. 

“No; after you left mo?” 

*T will not tell you.” 

“ Donnia, do you want to drive me mad ?” 

* And do you wish to crush meP Paf! you 
are a coward!” 

“ Where did you go?” 

“I will not tell you. Thero, the waltz has 
sto) and I have not danceda step. You 
are detestable, Paolo.” 

“T love you,and I hate that smooth-tongued 
ruffian, Tornelli, Do not speak to him again, 


my little apple.” 

“Not 8) to Tornelli? Why, I have pro- 
mised him the tarantella.” 

ce You will dance the tarantolla with me— 
me! 


“With yon, great bear! You would hurt 
my toes and spoil my shoes. You drive a 
kerotsine very well, but dance!” 

“ Your dress is so pretty, Donnia,” said tho 
poor fellow, striving to quell the anger that 
seemed nigh to choke him, “and your little 
face, it must rejoice tho saints. Do you like 
my dress, baby?” 

“It is not Tornelli’s is pretticr. Oh, 

ou are making me waste the whole evening. 
te ‘ou are very I will dance with you by- 
and-bye. Yes, José, I am coming,” and giving 
her arm to a handsome, stalwart youth, she 
trip; away ere Paolo could utter another 


wo 

Paolo stood transfixed. His heart beat so 
loudly that it seemed to him it must bo heard 
above the clash of the music. 

The gaily-dressed dancers appeared like 80 
many fantastic fiends bent upon his torture. 
How that scoundrel laughed and showed his 
white teeth! What joy it would be to twist 
his bare, brown throat! What was ho sayi 
to Calcedonne? She was blushing, and look- 
ing at Tornelli as surely she had never looked 
at him. Auf! the heat of the room, the mist 
before his eyes. Everything looked red, red 
as the blood of the bullock he had seen 
slaughtered that morning. He moved un- 
easily. ‘The dancers bumped and _ jostled 
against him, the girls laughed, and the men 
made light remarks. : 

“Why so glum, Paolo?” asked Maria; “ if 
Calcedonne will not dance with thee, there 
are others who will gladly take her place. 
tang and be merry; a maiden loves not sick 

“Dance with your Corporal, and leave mein 
pon Maria,” answered Paolo; “ when one has 

eard the nightingale sing, one heeds not the 


sparrow. 

“ What do they all see in her round faco?” 
thought Maria spitefully ; “two eyes, a nose, 
anda mouth, Lord, we all have them, but he 
will learn to hate her yet.” 

Meanwhile Calcedonne had again renewed 
her conversation with Tornelli. ith charac- 
teristic sangfroid she had dismissed her late 
partner, and was now sunning herself in the 
warmth of hor companion’s eyes—eyes tat 
began to sparkle dangerously with desire and 


g. 
“Calcedonne,” he murmured, coming 
nearer, “come close, closer. Donnia, I adore 


you! 
The girl laughed nervously, and unfurled 
her fan. 
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“Look, Tornelli, at Estella and Rose 
not their dresses funny? Stella has a green 


have you to look P Ab! little one, 
me a little or IT shall die!” oes 


“Maria and her Corporal are v gran 
are they not? How she hates ST tae 
have done her no harm.” 


_ Perhaps a vague sense of honour lingered 
in her little inconsequent brain. Perhaps it 
was that an innate refinement of uetry 
prompted her to still elude this open i 
tion. Calcedonne waged one more weak 
battle against tho voice that held her like an 
incantation. 

“You are very wicked to tcaso me. What 
would Paolo say if he heard you?” 

“I care not for Paolo, neither do you, 
Donnia.” 

“T am afraid of him. He pinched me so 
hard, and is jealous—but jealous because I 
would not tell him where] went after I left 
the kerotsine. What lovely sweets you bought 
ine, Tornelli, and what fun it was to slip 
away!” 

“Pinched you, the dog! Ah! Donnia, why 
not break with, and leave him? Marry me; 
Tam not. rich like Paolo, but we should be 
free as air, and my mandoline would earn 
enough to buy you pretty shoes and dresses.” 

“TI will think about it,” said Calcedonne; 
“Lut I cannot dance the tarantella with you. 
Paolo says I must dance it with him.” 

“But you will not? Thave invented new 
steps that will show off your pretty feet and 
dress to perfection.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid Paolo would whisk me 
round, and crush my waist, and make me red 
and cross and ugly. 

“ And he would take you in a corner, so that 
others might not see you too much ; whilo we 
go right, right into the middle of the room, 
and all the girls will be jealous of my peach 
Donnia. You will dance with me—say yes, 
for the music will soon begin.” 

“You would weaken the soul of a Saint, 
’Nelli. When the music begins come for me. 
I am going to talk to Paolo now.” 

Thus che went from one to the other, wil- 
fully unconscious of the heavy frown upon 
Paolo’s brow, bent only upon her own amuse- 
ment, and the effect she would by-and-bye 
create as she danced with the handsomest man 
in the room. The fever of admiration was in 
her blood, and gratify it she must at any 
cost. Still she did not want to offend 
Paolo beyond recall. After all he had 
been very good to her, and she had always 
the comfortable conviction that he was 
to be depended upon, a trait she could 
certainly not attribute to Tornelli. If only 
Paolo were more presentable, had better 
manners! But he was so awkward, so abomin- 
ably in earnest, so palpably miserable at her 
neglect that she could have shaken or scratched 
him. He ought to enjoy her triumph, to see 
her féted. Instead! Ah! he was a fool. 

“You look as solemn asa funeral,” whispered 
Donnia as she stood by her fiancé. “ y do 
you hide your d dress? Why don’t you 
ask Maria and the rest to dance?” 

“Do we not both hate Maria, for does she 
not always speak evil of you?” 

“Of me—evil of me. Pouf! what care I? 
What does she say, the wretch?” 

“That you are light of fancy, and that you 
go too much with Tornelli.” 

“She says that, does she? She wishes to be 
my confessor, the face! I am my own 
mistress, and shall walk, and sing, and dance 
with whom I like. Let her mind her Corporal. 
She is jealous. Jealous because I am better 
dressed, better looking than she.” 

“Of course, of course, my peach. But we 
will not give her another chance to air her 
epiteful ton; We will dance the taran- 
tella and w ther the rest of the even- 

; that will quiet her.” 

Pe eerily ie strove to arin Pre se 
failed. He me: exaeperated where he ho 
to soothe, and the girl mulishly registered a 
vow that nothing would induce her to 
“lumber ” round in the tarantella with him. 
She would rather go home. 

And sothe music of that fatal dance struck up. 

Paolo grew white with expectation, Donnia 


fushed oe oueree 
! the pesias ing melody. 
Pleadingly her lover held forth his hand, 
but she word not see it. 
Then Tornelli came up. 
“There is ready for us,” said he to 


a 
the gi t nal, wits 2 beep to Paolo: “ Art 
comet to see how your Calcedonne will 
enchant them all ?” 

“Calcedonne dances with me,” said Paolo, 


the blood mounting to his head and a curious 


ig noise in his ears. 
Noy no, tis an olf promisey besides, my 
good old Paolo, you can’t dance.” 
“Donnia, come,” said her rightful lover, 


taking her arm very gently. 
“Ho, the Turk! erhinks he that he has 


already caged you ; that the priest has said the 
binding words.” = 

“No!” said Donnia, stung into revolt by 
Tornelli’s mocking voice. “Thanks to the 
Madonna, I am my own mistress still. Come, 
Nelli, tis time to. begin. We must not miss 
one single step.” i 

With a defiant toss of the head and a pro- 
voking glance at Paolo, the girl linked her arm 
within that of Tornelli. 

They turned to go, but that was all. 

For suddenly the singing became as thunder 
in the ears of Paolo. Tho blood-red mist 
again floated before his eyes, a sickening 
nausea, a most terrible rage overwhelmed 
him, and the fiend murder was conceived 
within his soul. 

A cry from between his white, drawn lips,— 
the answering cry of a wounded man—and 
Tornelli was struck to earth. 

An indescribable scene followed. 

Although the orchestra was braying its 
loudest, and the impatient feet of tho dancers 
were tapping the floor, those two crics, so differ- 
ent to the sounds around, reached all ears. In- 
stantly the music ceased, and every eye was 
turned towards the corner where grim tragedy 
had made its home, 


It came at last. Fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. 
And then he who had so loved God’s Heaven, 


@ creature shunned and hated. True, the 
work that in the future would claim him 
would not be of that terrible nature that 
makes the lives of English criminals a burden 
so hard to bear. He might be a carpenter, a 
field labourer, a shoemaker, any such similar 
trade; but the blessing of freedom—that he 
had lost. 

Never had royal prisoner cast a more 
despairing glance upon the place of his birth 
than did this rough, uneducated man. Of his 
internal agony he could not have spoken—he 
only suffered. Could he have ee his thoughts 
into words, he might have said he appreciated, 
perhaps as much as any poet, the exquisite 
azuro of the Mediterrancan sky, the old streets 
of Valetta, with their many steps and coloured 
balconies. That he loved the bastion walls, 
the sunny days, and, above all, the vague, 
mysterious nights. He would have said that 
no pilgrim worshipped his shrine more than 
he did the little stone room of Calcedonne, 
with its one window that overlooked the 
ocean. He might have spoken of the little 


A cry from telween his white, drawn lips 


“Body of Christ,” said o man’s voico, “ Tor- 
nelli’s knifed,” and like a herd of frightened 
sheep, one and all rushed towards the door. 

Moaning and ghastly lay Tornelli, the 
dagger still in his shoulder. By his side, her 
face white with terror, knelt Calcedonne. 
Near her likewise, but with that terrible in- 
difference that temporarily follows crime, 
stood Pao'o, the only outward sign of his 
mental perturbation being that he now squinted 
most horribly. It was this eye that arrested 
and froze everyone ; for it seemed to testify to 
the moral obliquity that had momentarily 
overwhelmed him. 

Down the stairs, tumbling, swearing, shriek- 
ing hysterically, the terrified crowd made its 
way, all anxious to avoid that which is a 
national dread,— being brought up as a 
witness to any crime whatsoever. Five minutes 
later the room that had been deeming with 
life and frivolity was empty save of four 
occupants, for a policeman ene the advent 
of a comrade now kept guard over the 
trio. 

But Paolo was yale harmless; the blunder 
of passion had rolled over his soul and not an 
ominous mutter remained. The lightning of 
rage had quivered through and blasted him, 
and no after-flash was visible. The storm 
had worked its mischief, and he now stood 
devastated and still, an appalling wreck of 
what an hour before had been an honest man. 

Very soon a doctor and a priest entered and 
took charge of Tornelli and Calcedonne, 
while between two policemen Paolo was 
marched to the Castelania (the old police- 
station), situated in the well-known Strada 
Mercanti. Once there he was locked in a cell, 
and throughout many days of stifling heat 
awaited his sentence. 


o + « and Tornclli was struck to carth, 
churchyard, with its cypress trecs and scented 
flowers, where his sister lay sleeping; of the 
beautiful public gardens of St. Antonio, where 
he had wandered sometimes on a Sunday 
with Calcedonne, admiring the glory of the 
orange-groves, the harmony of the flowers, 
the tender charm of the lily-fringed pond. 
He would have told you many things, as he 
was driven away in the barred cart, that was 
a foretaste of his exile; many things, but he 
had not the gift of eloquence. 

He was only a clod, and at his thoughts the 
world would only have laughed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
What would you have me tell you? Father, father, 
How shall I make you know? You have not known 
The dreadful soul of woman, who one day 
Forgets the old and takes the new to heart ; 
Forgets what man remembers, and therewith 
Forgets the man. Nor can I clearly tell 
How the change ha; between her and me, 
Her eyes looked on me from an emptied heart 
‘When most my heart was full of her; and still 
In every corner of myself I sought 
To find what service failed her! and no less 
Than in the good time past, there all was hers. 
« « « O,eweet, bein, Saige ! was that some ghost of you, 
Even as your ghost that haunts me now, twin shapes 
year and hatred ? May I find you yet 

Mine when death wakes? Ah! be it even in flame 
We may have sweetness yet, if # hs but, say 
As once in childish sorrow : * Not my pain 
My pain was nothing; ob, your poor, poor love 

Your broken love |” , 

D. G. Rosetti, 


Catceponne had been married seven years 
and Tornelli, her husband, had during that 
iod tted a thousand times that he 
succumbed to the glamour of her eyes, 
for he endured a daily torture equal only to 
that which Paolo had suffered in the past—a 
torture that was his retribution and his 
shame. 


Scarce twelve months of Paolo’s heavy 
sentence had e! Calcedonne had 


He loved his wife. Therein lay the sting. 
But he also hated her. There were moments 
when she dove him to d i 


would have let her do anything 
was now in prison, poor fellow, for her sake, 
and his, Tornelli’s, fault. 

And the thought of that condemned convict 
always silenced and made him shudder. With 
his vivid imagination, he pictured the full 
horror of his rival’s sentence. pees | or 
waking the grim shadow followed him, till it 
seemed that the air was full of curses, and his 
life a thing not worth living. With odd 
superstition he never again took part in the 
yearly carnival. He obstinately withdrew 
from any festivities that too closely resembled 
the night he had fallen beneath the jealous 


anger of his enemy. 

e, who had been the merriest of the 
jesters, the lustiest of singers, the most 
roistering of comrades, hung for the week his 
mandoline out of sight, and sbut himeclf in 
his room and tieooded Music held for him no 
ir ig dancing no charm, flowers no 
perfume ; he only s2emed to see Speen 
toiling fi of a man whom be had indi ly 
shut off from the liberty of God’s earth; and 
it comforted him to imagine that this voluntary 
withdrawal from pleasure was in some way an 
expiation of his treachery. 

Calcedonne jeered, ag sag bullied him—to 
no purpose. He gave money to buy her 
dress, he watched her in sullen i 
tion, but accompany her he would not. True, 
the fires of jealousy were raging, and he felt 
an impulse to take up the little fiend who 
taunted him, and beat her till she died. But 
how intimidate one who so daringly defied him, 
who treated him as a captious child, who 
smiled at, kissed, and abused him all in a 
breath. : 

Calcedonne “had materially deteriorated. 
What of yore had been the ca, some vanity 
ofa pretty woman—a childish love of admira- 
tion, a kittenish cruclty—had developed into 
studied vice. She dispassionately feneet her 

wer, and used it mercilessly. 6 was not 

ppy unless she had some great swarthy man 
beneath her spell. It amused her to see 
the swift upleaping of passion, to listen to 
vivid words, imagine & queen. 
Domesticity was but an empty word, and she 
congratulated herself a thousand times that 
there were no little oncs tugging at her skirts, 
annoying her with their childish ailments. 
They would have deterred her from the festa, 
from sitting outside her door, decked in 
ribbons, her dark hair shining, her brown eyes 
flashing ; and, above all, they would have + 
her. Time had used her sparingly. Af 
figure, lips somewhat more sensuous, an indes- 
cribable air of voluptuousness, that was all. 

To gratify her many caprices, Tornelli really 
worked; his mandoline was in constant 
request, and he even ve lessons on the 
instrument upon which he was 80 proficient; 
but his gains brought him no 
comfort. Food of the coarsest, fruit of the 
cheapest, wine of the sourest was his lot 
for how could Calcedonne soil her hands too 
much in cooking, and tire herself in oeelng 
for that which was appetising, yet not costly 
Whenever a ey er mess was 
to be offered him, 
him affectionately, and, sitti 
and twining her arms round his throat, say: 
“'Nelli, do not scold your little wife; there 
was nothing in the market—nothing, #0 you 
must eat your oil and macaroni and be content.” 

And he, glad that she should come to him 
willingly, and to feel her soft kisses, would eat 
the meal without a murmur. 


Calcedonne, standing before her glass, was 
dressing herself and scolding To: elli 

old obstinacy in refusing to accompany her te 
the ball. 

Ho sat behind her with his hands thrust 
into his pockets, his head upon his breast, 
gripped with a desolate remorse, and the 
presentiment of a deepening tragedy, which he 
was impotent to escape. 

Lifting his moody eyes, his glance fell upon 


sombre fire. Was it for this woman he 
rilled his soul ? 


He felt that she would, perhaps had already 
deceived him, and ite his dense despair, 
she fascinated him He 80 well 


pictured 
her enslaving wiles: how she would gently 
press a r’s hand, allow her cheek to 
wander gerously near his—utter a little 
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Calcedonne, and within their depths a@ 
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languid of tiredness, while leaning on 
arm. ied than she was 6o subtle of spe h, 
and attracted men with an — nay 
almost hideous, power—a power beneath whic 

he himself had ahem and sinned in the 


lon 

Piucealy he watched hor as sho donned her 
skirt, the shortness of which displayed the 
woll-turned ankle and tiny fect, and then a 
little feminine movement on her et suddenly 
brought back to life the girl of a day that 
was dead, His jealousy becar.: momentarily 


7. 


his 


~ stilled. . 
F In characteristic tranzition, swayed by an 
o olmost hysterical tenderness, he forgot his 
wrongs, and only realised that rhe was passing 
fair, that sho was his wife. A poctic impulse 


mastered him, and fetching his mandoline, he 
eang @ little sony, watching her face in the 
mirror as ho did so, Never had ho sung 


better, never with moro purpose. Ho thought 
to move, to re-win her, for never had sho 
looked more beautiful. 

Thine for ever hcart of snow 
Thine while lifo’s warm tide shall flow r] 
Yea, though love can never move 

A beart to love that knows not love; 
Though, alas! thou’lt ne’er be mine— 
I am thine, for ever thine— 

Thino for over—ever thine. 


I ask no love, the prayer were vain 3 
Enough the memory and the Rain, 
The Icad of woe that memory rings, 
Like sorrow borne on angels’ wings ; 
The eun be thine, the shadow mine, 
And I for ever—ever thine, 

So go thy way in beauty bright ; 

1'l watch thee as I'd watch the light 
Fall through the gloom, of some lone star, 
High iu the night clouds gleaming far ; 
The light is thine—the shadows wine, 
And I for ever—ever thine, 


Hoe waited a sccond. What would she do— 


say? 
A little ringing laugh rang through the 
room—that laugh maddencd him. 
He camo. townrds her, his faco working. 
“You little fiend! You shall not go to-night.” 
Sho shrugged her shoulders. 
“You mock me—eh—but how would you 
like the life throttled ont of your little neck? 
I begin to think you have lived too long, 
Donnia mia.” 
“Too long with you!” she retorted angrily. 
“Tired of me—is that it. What poor fool 
have you in hand now?” 
“You are crushing my dress—and listen, 
there is the kcrotsino at the door. But you 
are brutal, ‘T'ornelli, you will not enjoy your- 
self, and you do not wart me to. Why did 
you me?” 
“You shall not go to-night.” 
“J will.” 
“ You will reeret it.” 
“Pouf! Give mo my cloak and my flowers. 
What a poor lover it is!” Once ayain her 
impudent nonchalance froze and conquered 
the unhappy man. But not for long. 
Calcedonne had not been gone an hour 
when he began to grow strangely restless. 
With whom was she talking, dancing, laugh- 
ing? He threw open the window. 
It was one of those perfect nights that one 
can only find on the shores of tho Mcditer- 
ranean. The air was soft and fraught with 
melancholy. In the distance could be hoard 
the suund of music, He shuddered violently, 


- 


Heendured . , « atorture that was his retribution and his shame, 


alll A lil Sl oe 
. age 


the window-sash. 


leaning his head 
4 flowers and music caused 


The mero thought 
him a moral nausea. 
With whom would Donnia danco the 
tarintella? How many would admire her 
little fect, and would Salvo be there ? Yes; 
he was suro it was upon Sulvo that his wife 
glanced approvingly; suro that Salvo had 
iven her that dainty ecarf of laco, And yet 
e know nothing of her life. Watch and wait 
az ho would, sho always eluded him. But it 
must end; ho could no longer bear it. Ob, 
how he loved, hated, adored, abhorred her! 
With whom was she dancing ? . 
The fever to know, to watch, was upon him, 
but he shrank from entering the well-known 
hall. Involuntarily his hand went to his 
shoulder where there was still the mark of a 
deep, red wound, and ho seemed to fee) the 
Cagger etab of the man he had robbed of love 


and liberty. No, ho could not pass the corner 
where he had been struck down. Paolo might 
appear. Bah! Paolo was wearing another 
Carnival dress. What had he to fear? 

He looked at his watch. It was not over late. 
What if masked, and in domino, he were to 
to the hall in Strada Ponenti? It would 
rather amusing, and no one would know him. 
The thought wasfascinating. Going to an old 
cupbonrd, he drew out a black d«mino and a 
grinning mask. Fastening the latter carofully 
and the hood of the domino round his face, he, 
shrouded thus in black, passed rapidly up the 

rincipal strect and turned eside whero tho 

estivities were in full swing. 

Ho stood giddily on the threshold of the 
hall, and for an instant could scarce distinguish 
tho whirling throng because of the vapour of 
white dust that filled the room like a dim fog. 
Seven long years had not altered tho aspect of 
the place. The oil lamps still flickered in their 
accustomed stands, the paper chains and large 
unwicldy flowers were as usual tho principal 
decoration, and the orchestra still thrumned 
in its accustomed corner. Only himself was 
changed. 

How well he remembered the evening when 
he had decked himself in fincry to win the 
approving glance of another man’s promised 
bride. How gaily ho had started forth, how 
high had beat his heart. Now, perhaps with 
tho irony of retribution, some other man was 
murmuring his way into the heart of Calce- 
donne, and he stood anguish-stricken and 
jealous, cven as Paolo had stood in the past. 

He paid no hecd to the merry jest and 
laughter that were levelledat him. He scarce 
moved when struck with a be-ribboned stick. 
Like a statue he leant against the door, the 
only living thing about him his eyes, which 
gicamed perversely through the smiling mask. 

Where was Calcodonne ? 

Many a panting dancer he had recognised, 
but as yet no traco of his wife could he 
discover. Flower girls, fisher girls, vivandicres 
passed in mad array bcforo him, but Pierette— 
his white and powdered Picrette—whcere was 
she? He grew positively sick with longing. 

Ab! she was coming. 

How well her dress suited her. The short 
skirt, the loose jackot with.its big buttons, 
the big neck frill, and the little sugar-loaf hat. 
And the whito curls, those patches placed 
coquettishly near the corner of the mouth and 
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oo pr he kaon act what aspect 
ad eatin was Salvo with whom 
sho was talking, for his bencfit er" lifted 


word. 

The heat was stifling, his mask suffocated 
him. The stale odour of dying flowers, the 
cheap scent used by the women, the rustle of 
their garments, and the knowlodge that 
Culcedonne was his wife—his!—acted upon 
hia nerves to an extraordinary degree. He 
gccmed to be in an atinosphere, mysterious and 
durk, constrained and yet e Sivo ; fraught 
with something horrible, and yet celestial, a 
commingling of paradise and torture, which 
intoxicated him. 

And etill they talked—the man and the 
woman. Would they never separate! 

They were passing through the door that led 
to alittle garden beyond. Quietly ho followed 
them. He saw them sit on a bench beneath a 
Cypress tree, watched her pick a eprig of 
Syringa from a thick canes bush gro 
close, and pass it across the lips of Salvo; an 
Tornelli crept ncarer—nearcr. 

‘Ah! ho could hear all thvy said now. 

“Art Lappy, Calcedonne?” he heard the 
man’s voice whisper. 

A curly head nodded acquiescence. 

“ Wilt come away with me—far, far away to 
a land where the flowers are cternal, where the 
sun always shines, where the birds sing of 
love, and where one dies when one ceases to 
love? Calcedonne, this Malta does not please 
thee; thy husband is a tyrant. Be brave, and 
leave it all—have I not been patient?” 

“Ah! Salvo, you are indeed a man,” the 
treacherous voice of Donnia was saying ; “ how 
I came to marry Tornelli, I know not. 

“Poor little bird longing to fly, we will not 
speak of him, but of our love. Dost love me, 
Carissima?” 

“ With all my heart. See, I kiss your neck 
—the dear neck !—and your lips, your eyes. I 
will come with you—I will leave—” 
Suddenly sho felt her wrist gri pet by an 
iron hand, and, by the pallid light of the 
moon, distinguished the black fig of a 
domino standing voiceless above hor. 

“’Nelli!” she cried, horror-stricken. 

“Tornelli, by the Virgin!” echoed Balvo, 
and with ono bound ho passed them and was 
away. 
ae Come.” eaid Tornolli, his voice harsh and 
trembling ; “come, Calcedonne.” 

“ You will not hurt mo, "Nelli—you will not 
hurt your little wife?” 

“Como home.” 

“It was tho dancing and the musio that 
intoxicated me. I did not mean anything.” 

“Come home!” 

Intreatingly she looked at her husband; 
but sho could sce nothing by reason of the 
mask —that hideous, grinning mask that 
mocked her with its changeless smile. If he 
would only speak—only loosen her wrist. But 
this ominous silence struck a chill to her 


“Come in the hall and dance with me, dear 
one,” she began, her voice sinking seductively. 
“JT will dance with you—only you. Listen, 
thero is the tarantella. Dost remember?” 
But no answer vouched Tornelli. Never for 
an instant relaxing his hold, be forced her 
through a sido door out into the streets and 
towards their home. Her little pattering foot 
had hard work to keep up with his long strides, 
and the few passers by stared in wonderment 
to sce two masquers s0 silent when it was the 
hour of mirth. 

“Let us look at the harbour,” said Calcedonne 
presently ; “ see how pretty it is, Nelli, and what 
a big, round moon. How you hurt my wrist, 
and how fast you walk? What, are we nearly 
home?” 

Still no answer. 
At last they reached the door of their little 
mozzonine, and the woman shrank back. 
“Enter!” commanded her husband. 

* No, no, Tornelli, walk with me a little while, 
just a little while.” 

He thrust her before him, and she stood at 
the bottom of the stairs, her face staring 
blankly at him. 

“Up!” said the merciless voice. 

“T cannot walk,” she murmured. 

“Then I'll carry re \” 

Roughly he caught up the crouching figure 
which hung limply across his shoulders, the 
little fees dangling nervelessly. Her white 
peaked hat fell from her head, and rolled 
merrily down the stairs. Was it not a night- 
mare? These enchaining arms—this fing 
breast, this painted mask, and the silence 
around. 

Tho woman felt mad with terror. Presently 
she found herself within their common room, 
and heard the sound of a match being struck. 
The unnatural stillness of it all! The sudden 
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‘led for breath. 
B =~ ight of the lamp she saw her 
husband slowly divest himself of and 


ueness; thin with intensity of p' 
aoa, ontepe of human torture. Th those 


He laug! 

“Wilt come away with me, far away, to ® 
land where the flowers are eternal, where the 
sun always ehines, where the birds sing of love 
—and where one dies when one ceases to love? 

“It was the wine, the dance, that made 


Salvo speak thus!” s 

“Poor little bird, longing to fly! We will 
not — of him, but of our love. Dost love 
me, Carissima ?” 


“Tornelli, your eyo, they frighten me!” 

“YosP” 

“Mercy!” 

“Tl bo merciful, vory merciful!” 

“ Kiss mo!” 

“With all my heart! Soe, I kiss your neck 
—the dear neck, and your lips, your eyes. 
tho dear neck ! the dear, dear neck——” 

He had sprung upon the kneeling woman ! 
For an instant there was a sound as of wind 
rattling through a worn-out recd—a struggle 
of white arms—a writhing body. 

Then all was still. 


CHAPTER V. 


There is an end of the joy and sorrow ; 
Peace all day long, all night, all morrow, 
But never a time to laugh or weep. 
Tho end is come of pleasant places, 
The cnd of tender words and faces, 
The end of all, the poppied sleep. 
No place for sound within their hearing, 
No room for hope, no time for fearing, 
No lips to laugh, no lids for tears. 
The old years have run out all their measure; 


No chance of , no chance of pleasure— 
No fragment of the broken years, 

Outside of all the worlds and ages, 

There where the foo] is as the sage is, 
There where the slayer is clean of blood, 

No end, no A 

There where the sinner leaves poor 
There where the good man is not g: 


A. C. Bwindurne, 

Our through the streets of Valetta swiftly 
spread the news of Calcedonne’s death. At 
every corner were excited groups of men and 
women, all talking of this, the second carnival 
tragedy, and wondering what would be the 
fate of Tornelli, the mandoline player. 

“Tis a strange thing, the ways of Provi- 
dence,” said one speaker, crossing herself 
devoutly. “ Paolo slaves for fault of Tornelli, 
Tornelli will swing for Calcedonne, and Cal- 
cedonne is dead.” 

“Ayo, they say the sight of 
horrible,” replied a man. 

“1 always thought she would rouse him at 
last,” said a girl; “she was so shameless in 
her coquetries. Hast noticed Salvo? He is as 
white and trembling as though he, not Tor- 


a he the ao lerer.” sical 
«“ How pretty she was!” eda yo’ man 
regretf 3; “no other woman 4 Calce- 
donne’s eyes and Calcedonne’s throat.” 

“ Her throatis not pretty now,” was another 

im answer, ‘A necklet of ten fingers— 

-r-r-r!” 

ef pag heresy 3 wreath |” 
@ cross!” 

« And I shall havo a mass said for the repose 
of her soul,” were among other remarks; and 
on every side could be heard words of com- 
amie and horror—on every face surprise 
and pity. 

Tornelli, after a vigil by the sido of the 

led corpse, had gone out and delivered 

to justice. For a long time he had 

scarce realised that the starting eyeballs, the 

foam-flecked mouth, the nerveless limba, 

Helonges Nod bis once bea beens Calcedonne. 

ow she struggled, how his fingers 
had tightened ! 

Would nothing bring her back to life? 
Strange to think that never more would her 
feet wander through the sunny streets, never 
more se Lar Saree mayer more her faithless 
eyes lefiance and rage. Stra! to 
think of her as one of the impotent tad. on 
whose grave flowers would be laid, for whose 


her was 


would be a bye-word for many a long year to * 
come. 

And he—what had he to do with life now? 
His romance had begun and ended in blood. 
What awaited him P 

How the sun lighted up the livid face of the 
dead woman! How ly her pose! Should 
he lift her on the P No, he could not 
touch her, and 76 the long ago he had 
kissed her very feet. 


Outside the world was waking. Throughout 


soul prayers would be prayed, and whose nam&,_ ; 


j prophecy to foretell that it will have come to stay.—Vanity Fair. 


No. 1 is well and lavishly illustrated—some of th 
literary matter is all that the most Gtaalie tader Da ee 


ee of the works of our leading artists are excellent—and the 


If PEARSON’S goes on as it has begun it needs not the gift of 
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a _gousVLEMsrus T0 PEARSON'S WEEK. 
AN ASTROLOGICAL CURIOSITY: 


Ne a ee ne molter Shak commsee rae! It is printed exactly as it in Mr. 
; Z notion to the horoscope explane it thoroughly, and there ino need for me to add anythi . Lam not 
the least a believer in occult science, but, at the same time, eo many points in this horoscope are so curiously accurate, that I thought anybody would 
probably be interested in glancing through it. I do not think there is the least doubt about the fact that "Wilde had not the smallest knowledge of the 
lity of the individual whose horoscope he was casting. In my notes I have only referred to the points on which I can safely speak. No man is a 
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[From Borderland.] 
A TEST NATIVITY.—MR. PEARSON, OF “PEARSON’S WEEKLY,” BY MR. GEORGE WILDE. 


HOROSCOPE OF MALE, BORN FEBRUARY 24th, 1866, 11 a.m. 
Computed for Wookey, near Wells. 


Some years ago, Lefore BORDERLAND was started, the claims of astrologers led me to propose a test of the science, which, unfortunately, was never carried out. I 
suggested that -a-dozen astrol should be invited to cast the horoscopes of some -a-dozen persons, of whom they were to know nobEing except their sex and the 
aig and moment of their birth. Th ao prncel fell through for two reasons. First, there were not half-a-dozen astrologers to be found who were willing to undertake the 

t. Secondly, I could not get the birth dates of half-a-dozen persons notable enough to be interesting, but not notable enough to be identified by the place and date of 
their birth. Ultimately the test dwindled down to one horoscope cast by one astrologer. His success, however, was so remarkable as to arrest attention. The subject 
whose birth-moment was selected for the test was Mr. Pearson, of Pearson's Weekly—a name familiar everywhere—although no reference library or bi 


. ° hical i i J 
enables the astrologer to use his birth-date as a key to his identity. The astrol h t the horosco Mr. G Wil f Rai T ap i 
Yorkshire. I print the horoscope as it was written, with Mr. Pedreon's notes and meet 7 ne eo ee gree bai oe a Pa = 


I—MENTAL QUALITIES AND DISPOSITION. MR. PEARSON'S NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A quick, active, gencrous person, studious, contemplative, highly ingenious, and inventive; possessing finesse, 1. I cannot pretend to be a judge of all thi hose 
originality of thought, rapid sequence of ideas, penetrating, opinionative, independent, candid, truthful, proud, pe pee! who know me iy say it is prey tan il 


eccentric, sociable, pleasing, courteous, judicious, kind-hearted—in fact, excessively good-natured; much appreciated and 
respected by others, versatile in mind, lacking tenacity of purpose (1). 6 2s 

He is constant in attachment, delighting in close friendship, possessing warmth of affection (2). 2. I think this right. 

The honour, candour, and rectitude of the man are exceptional, and his word is as as his bond; fond of 3. Not that I know ‘of. Iam very fond of tunes, but 
company, agreeable, delighting in oratory, languages, music, and art (3), for he has musical, literary, and artistic ability detest music. I like a landscape by Leader, but I can 
or talent, a keen appreciation of the beautiful in art, form, and nature. see nothing to admire in an old master. 


__ He has special aptitude for acquiring languages (4), is comprehensive, cloquent, highly impressionable, an observer, 4. This I doubt, but I have never tried beyond 
critical, and quick to detect inconsistencies in others (5), self-willed and almost headstrong, obstinate and almost jealous, uiring enough French to make myself understood. 
and es — evil-doers (8). . Yes. 
is obstinacy and severity are, however, obscured ingredients, certainly not to the fore. This combination ‘ots 6. 
force of character, executive and propelling power, an iron hand hidden beneath the velvet glove. The temper hpi No, 'F abwageisry newts ke rough on pests, 
and certainly not captious, even under provocation, and tho disposition is genial, merry, witty, fond of sport (7), and 7. Very. : 
society (8), singing, dancing (9), and the stage (10). The nativity bears tho impress of a gonius, indicating imagination 8. Loathe society in the ordinary acceptation of the 
and inspiration with tremendous impulse. _, . term. I thoroughly enjoy being with a few friends, and 
He is rather mutable in mind (11), chiefly through rapid sequence of ideas, and has a subtle fancy, sagacity,and my real friends are very few. 
9 A 


incisive wit. 
The horoscops indicates that he is on the best of terms with himself, though reverses would tend to make him at 10. Moderately. 
times disconsolate and reserved (12). He has an eye to his own interests, and possesses tact and diplomacy. 11. Good 
The temperament inclines rather to the feminine principles than to the masculine, and there is much tenderness, 19 Good. 
much fine metal in the composition ;- he is fine-grained, gentle, obliging, neat in dress (13), preciee, frugal (14), and has 13. Yes. 
few extremes, well-conducted, and orderly. He hasa horror of anything low, coarse, or vulgar, has tender susceptibilities, 14. ‘ 
is ambitious of honour, his amour propre is easily wounded, censure or praise exercises an undoubted influence over him (15). 1 0. 
He has considerable will-power and self-assertion ; the combination of these ingredients generate an impulsive, headstrong 5. Yes. N 
spirit, but he is well-meaning in spirit and well-intentioned. He has special aptitude for acquiring a large amount of 
intellectual culture, and is fond of change and travel 16). 16. Good. 
He dislikes the rowdy element in others (17), and down in the utmost recesses of his being a spice of timidity (18) 17. Yes. 
and ae ato be nec ee georirerdon: a good deal. There is no aggressiveness, waspishness, or irritability in the 18. I'm shy at the bottom. 
com! on; the amiable qualities are e fore. 
Tie is rapid and accurata in his perceptions and mental operations, and is, perhaps, sensitively highly strung (19),and 19. Doctors always tell me that my nerves are excep- 
his vivacity is tempered with a spice of sadness. tionally high-strung. 
He is by no means positive or dogmatic, though he has well-defined principles and is conscientious, and his motives 
are pure and sincere. 
. He would do with more propelling power, and whatever his mission, he is not inspired, enthusiastic, or terribly in . 
earnest (20). : 20. Right. 
He is not easily elated or depressed (21). . 21. Not true. 
I do not think spirituality has a marked place in his composition, or that he would worship his Divine Maker 
through fear of the unknown. Doubtless his religious convictions clash with those of sectarians and creedists, and he has 
consi lemoral courage; but I do not think his faith is great, as thereare indications of some scepticism in the composition. 
He may pray, but I am not sure that he believes—at least, not implicitly (22). 22. Good. 
His sympathy is with the multitude and with the young and helpless (23). 23. Vide Fresh Air Fund. 
He is philanthropic but not prodigal; he is ardent, but lacks vehemence, and is discreet and circumspect. The 
- reasoning powers are not specially marked, but deductive F hers is here marked. He is emotional and has great depth 
of feeling, which oe Pay and influences him much. e mind is analytical, and he has lager r pores a: and is, 
e 


perhaps, more a wind-bag than a thinker (24), and his speech is more pathetic than forcible. uine wit,and 24. I fancy this is so. 

can, perhaps, be facetious or humourous. He is not particularly a demonstrative man (25), and would do with more 25. Right. 

determination and a stronger personality. He has many of those noble qualities which command the and esteem 26. Right so far. A 

of others. He is a man who will mect with a great deal of good fortune (26), with tremendous ambition (27), and is 27. No. I don’t think so. 

* fond of curiosities (28), and occult subjects have some attraction for him (29). 28. Yes, very. 
HEALTH. 29. Right. 

A strong constitution, a disease-resisting temperament, and fairly good health is portrayed ; slight organic weakness 

of the active system and heart—probable bladder troubles; gravel or stone, throat troubles, and an indifferent state of 

the liver and blood. These things are only to be expected later on in life. He is liable to accidents, serious hurts, and ; ae 

should be careful during journeys and on the water ; he is liable to hurts to the legs and ankles (30). 80. Gustonsly true. Have had several severe injuries 

PECUNIARY PROSPECTS. to my legs, and have suffered severely from sciatica. 

Considerable financial success and lucrative positions are indicated ;. prosperity, the accumulation of money, and the 

acquisition of estates and riches (31). $1. It looks as though this were going to come true. 


EMPLOYMENT OR PROFESSION. 
The horoscope portrays literary employment, or employment in connection with poetry, music, the stage, wines, and 

as a stationer, printer, bookseller, schoolmaster, publisher, and journalist (32). The natus is suggestive eg ree $2. Curiously accurate if, as I the first em- 
at some time in life in connection with liquids, chemistry, or occult science, and has special aptitade for astrology, though ployment indicated is the most pro! 

nay not know it. The horoscope portrays promotion, preferment, help from persons in power (33), and he is certain . Never had any. 

# highly esteemed by his superiors. Positions of trust are in store for him, honours, etc. He has special aptitude for 

.siness, and will succeed as a merchant. 
MARRIAGE. 


A happy marriage and domestic felicity; the wife will be of high social status, independent, high-minded, 
accomplished, refined, constant in attachment, generous, noble-hearted, straightforward. Trouble, however, from females 


indicated, if he is not circumspect (34). 84. Good to last paragraph, which has not come to 
CHILDREN. pass yet. 

Offspring are portrayed, though this question can only be accurately deduced from the horoscopes of husband and : 

wife (35). 85. Three girls. 
TRAVELLING. 

Many journeys are portrayed (36), and Mars’ position threatens dangers, ‘and changes of a sudden nature are 86. True. 

indicated, which do not all seg to good fortune. Continued on page 416. 
The new publication not only has bulk, but the paper and printing are beautiful, and the illustrations the best work of the 


American m nes. The contributors, both literary and artistic, are of front rank. and altogether Mr. Pearson. I think, is to be 
congratulat2d on his new venture.—Leeds Evening Express. 
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\PPLEMENT 10 PEARS... ~ Weereraes 


books for the service of the dead, and help the | watched by two Capuchin monks and four | by four veiled convicts, there rattled 
condemned by all in their power, pending the policemen, the miserable man made those last | car on wheels, always an appen 
time of execution. short pilgrimages. Before the altar he knelt ghastly cortege, should the prisoner be too ill, 
Meanwhile, as Tornelli sat sclf-abandoned | for hours together; on either side and behind | or too obstinate to 
and self-unconscions in his cell, another scenc | were the members of the Confraternity and Slowly,slowly.the procession wended its way. 
was taking placo in the large penal prison of | Capuchin monks, praying, moveless and silent. | Slowly it passed from Strada Mercanti, down 
which Paolo was a tenant. Perhaps a stray footstep might be heard, and Strada Mezzodi, to Porte Reale, then straight- 
The following morning the governor of the | on such occasions tho convicts head would | way to Florianna, where, on the glacis, facing 
prison had announced that an execution would | be turned apprehensively, as though expecting | the Piazza Maggiore, and seen by three 


undors offering 

.vusness and per- 

.aiuu the soundness of their 

oof carriages, the bleating 

ot Be 9 of Life to one who saw only 
Death. 

‘At Inst the room and its silent tenant 
pecame intclerable. Whichever way he 
turned, the staring eycs cast reproach upon 
him. He must get away out into the sun- 
shine, or ho would go mad. 

Quickly he struck off into Strada Mercanti, 
and in less than ten minutes he found himsclf 
befure tho stune steps of the market. 

‘she murderer walked blindly through tho 
gathering crowds, paused at a corner, hesi- 
tating between two courses, and then slowly, 
es if yiclding to temptation, turncd into 
6tr:.da Mercanti, towards the Custclania. 

“ Better end it all, and give myself up,” he 
muttered. “Perhaps they've already feund 
her. poor Dounia!” 

lie halted in front of the police-station— 
(Mespite the fact that in the past it was over- 
snadowed by the emblems of death, it is now 
converted into tho gas office of Valetta)— 
pa aed, repassed, and paused again. 

Here, outside, he was still at liberty. Once 
within, it would bo like entering into the 
interior of a tomb, past tho breath of life, past 


shortly take place, and that eight of the best —what? surrounding towns, stood the immense gallows. 
conducted and short-sentence prisoners could None could describe the effect of the deso- | | Denser and denser grew the crowd, but onl, 
commute their term by four years if they | Inte ecene. The lean haggard man crouchin the muffled tread of many footsteps, and the 
would voluntecr to tirer la planche, in other | before God's altar, the hanging crucifix an monotonous chanting of the priests were 
words, to wheel from beneath the condunned's | pictured saints looking down coldly upon the Sharp and defin loomed the scaffold, on 
feet the bench upon which he stands; thus | victim of the a) proaching taeey one side of which leant a high black ladder 
allowing the body its necessary drop, and tho The intolerablo silence of the watchers, the | for the hangman to mount, and on the other 
hangman free play to swing upon the wretched | faint perfume of the incense, the intensity of | a red one for the priest to ascend and minister 
criminal’s shoulders. it all, and the knowledge that a life was to be | the last words of consolation. Beneath the 
Twolve men were eligible for this doubtfal | shortly cut off in its prime—life, with its oxact middle of the scaffold stood the caretta, 
honour, but only seven volunte ved. For | marvellous passions, its tears and hopes and | resting on six iron wheels, and having eleven 
some time it appeared as if no other would be | fears, its sin and its goodness, strangled out in steps to mount. On either side, their faces 
fortheoming, Lut at last Paols, tho sullen, | one minute. Each ucated thinker shuddered ; vei ied with cloth, to hide them from the too 
stepped forward. as he thought. curious crowd, stood the eight convicts; who 
“Three extra years_of liberty are nought to At last Death’s morning came. at the dread signal from the superintendent of 
me, but I'll help send tho man to iis d-om. Never had a more brilliant day dawned than the police, would, with a run, draw from 
What is his criino?” that which was to be Tornelli’s farewell to | beneath the prisoner’s feet this last Sapper’ 
“ Wifo murder.” carth, and never had dawn lighted up features Nearer and nearer came Tornelli, more 
“A woman as usual. alweys 9 woman,” he | so spectral as those of the wan face that turned | fervent grew the chants of the priests, more 
murmured, and then with the others he went | to greet the gaoler as he entered, carrying in agitated the crowd. 
cut to help fashion the wooden collar that is | his hand the dress that was to be the prisoner’s | Halt! At last they halted, and forward 


ee 


Life icowlf. He looked down at his hands, then placed rount the prisoner's neck, a collar made | toilette for the scaffold. came Michili. 
at hie nails, closer—closer. out of two planks, and which is called in ironic Unflinchingly Tornolli donned the flannel Bound the neck of Tornelli the collar 
What was that dark stain upon hi- nails? slang, “ the biscuit.” | vost, blessed by the head of the Brotherhood, | fashioned by felon’s hands was placed, and 


He catered the door. ‘The figure of « police- 
mas was checrily descending the steps, whist- 
ling with vigour & popular air. ‘Tornclli 
know him, was in fact his friend, and had sung 
at %i3 wedding, ata tho very sweetest airs 
his mandoline could play. 

“Carmelo,” he said, laying a heavy hand 
upon the man’s shoulder, “ Carmelo, | have > 
job fer you. Ihave killed Calecenac :” 


_ 


Scveral men work at the sinister necilet, a3 | and marked with @ cross upon tho breast. | round too the soaped and knotted noose. One 
ono alone would refuse to make it, and no | Unhesitatingly he mado his way to the chapel | by one he mounted the steps of the caretla, 
greater insult can be hurled at an enemy, than | to pray his last prayer. and in company there ascended on black and 
than to tell him, “ he will wear the biscuit.” ere again was solemn silence, bowed | red ladder The haugman and priest. 

So the hours crept by and swelled the , forms,anda subtle magnetic influence intheair. ‘At the foot of the gallows there stood in 
number of yesterdays, till Tornelli had only | Then a hand was laid upon his shoulders, circle the white figures of the Brotherhood, the 
four more days to live. Four days, he theught, | and out into a tiny courtyard Tornelli was led. | senior priest intoning the litany, the others 
was it possible, and he so strong. | Alone, unsupported he stood, no sound issu- veapanding in sonorous Voices: “ora nobis.” 

His apathy momentarily passed, and never | ing from his rigid lips, no tremor in the Upon the red ladder the monk held thecrucifix 
lad ho wanted to live as he wanted te now wasted limbs. encath the patch of blue | before the prisoner's eyes, below another 
that his nights were numbered. Grim thoughts | sky, God's breeze caressing his face, God’s dis- | thrust aloft the image of the Blessed Virgin, 
oppressed him, How horrible te think that ho | pleasure upon him, the culprit was pinioned | and from the cro reaching the very 
would be permitted no coffin, just a canvas | ty the hangman’s ropes, and Iced up the fow | innermost circle of the scaffold, there filtered 
sack with ropes tied round levs and upper , stcps that were to bring him into the open air, | the names of Tornelli and Calcedonne. At 
part to lower his body into his shaineful crave. | out towards his doom. the sound of these once familiar names ono of 
Would Michili spring straight; would Salvo | | The crowd awaiting his advent was stupen- | the convicts standing in readiness by the 
be thero to witness his undoing ? Would he | dous. Men and women, girls and boys, one | planche suddenly lifted his hea 
die as hard as Calcedonne had died ? | seething mass of heads; every form alert with 

Ho wondered if Calcedonne saw lim, knew | sickening expectation. t 
of the ordeal through which he was soon to When the bound convict appeared on the 
pass. Did they laugh in hell, or purgatory, 
or heaven? Would the prayers of the good 
Brothers avail him aught? Oh, for one day 
of the old liberty, one song on his mandoline, 
one kiss of a woman's lips. 

Ile felt dying by inches, and his anguish 
was no coward’s despair, but the love of life 
and vouth and streneth. Oh, for the beau- 
tiful world, ho sighed! Ob, long, still nights, 
and glorious days! Ilis eyes rested upon the 
ono barred window of his stifling cell, and 
back his thoughts leapt to the days of his 
childhood, when he had dived in the bluo 
water scarching fur sca egss, and lolled, half- 
naked and merry, in the sun and sualor of 
his surroundings, The vices and pleasures of 
his manhood invited him subtly to dwell 
upon their past joys, but from this phase of 
introspection he somehow shrank. ‘lenderer 
emotions held more thrall for him than did 
these reminders of fierce, lost passions, and he 
bowed his head wearily upon his hand and 
groaned. 

Tho memory of Calccdonne by-and-byo 
made n chasm in his thoughts. Was it really 
more than three months that his fingers had 
strangled and slain, since he had been mad 
with the lust for vengeance ? 

There was no hatred in him now for the 
buried, shrouded body, though it was for sin 
and love of her that he would dic. 

Aye, he had once most truly loved her. 
Fire had run through his veins at the touch 
of her hand; her eycs had been his heaven, 
her presence his -delight, her word his law. 
And yet he bad killed her. Surely no woman 
was worth a man’s life! Were they not all 
oe oe pen aa ig of aren tossed | 
hither and thither by tho win f falsehood 
and deceit ? ? cre Behind him, execrated, hated, stalked Michili, the hangman, 

He could not die. 

He beat his hands against tho wall, he shook | threshold, s thrill ran through the vast | who stood outlined upon the topmost stoy * 
his prison bars with impotent rage, and all the | multitude, and strange hands involuntarily | the wheeled Fae: 
while the sun filtered through his cell, and the | clutched strange hands at tho sight of that God in Heaven! whose face was th 
patch of blue sky beyond the barred window pinioned figure. What marvellous and sweet revenge was ral 
smiled remorsclessly. And out in the streets A long sigh went through Tornelli as he | at this the eleventh hour? 
there flitted to and fro ghastly white figures, | faced the surging life, and he reeled slightly. ‘As if mesmerised by that oblique 
with white-veiled faces; the pitiful brethren Then the procession began to form. stare, Tornelli forsook the image o. 
of the Miscricordia, whose aspect struck a chill In front assembled the Brethren of the | Christ and let his eye drop downwai 
into the heart of every passer-by. Misericordia, the head of which carried a huge ‘And the livid face above met the 

Freely the coin dropped into the tendered | crucifix. Priests and monks came in due below. 
boxes, decorated with the image of tho \g gin; | order, and then Tornelli the condemned duly | ‘The litany sank and died to a close, 
and if the harvest thus gleaned for the repose followed—flanked on either side bya Capuchin | was made. On to the shoulders of the 
of the condemned’s soul could avail aught, | monk. Behind him, execrated, hated, stalked | man the hangman leapt. With a ru 
then assuredly Tornelli would be admit‘ed | Michili, the hangman, his scarlet cap crowning | caretta was swept from beneath his feet 


CUALPTER VI. 


Wag I tut born to pass awny, and nist 

I deem this cd a righteous one and just? 
What though I love and suffer and desir, 
Am I then still to count myself as dust ¢ 
Asarilenclay long doomed to blindly grey a 
In Vitter ss of heart, life's upward slope, 
Striving with enger, feverish hands to duck 
One petal from ‘withcred flower of Loy-0 ? 


And all for thist_ To feel the misery 

uf death while life is yet no} to me, 

Jorpprebend amid aworld of light 

ue darkness and the silence soon tobe. 
Ferdinand BE. Kappry. 

1, vas the first of June, a boiling, scundless 
dzy; outside tho Castclania stood 1 breathlezs 
ercwd awaiting tho fato of ‘Tornclli the 
mendvline player. It had been an exhaustive 
trisl. In Malta, the mills of the law grind 
slowly, and wecks had passed in collecting 
lithe g'ireds of ovidence that had, in reality, 
no tearing upon the case. Finally. the jury 
fcond that they had nothing more to hear, 
aniihe Red Judge, or Chief Justice, nothing 
more to do than to pronounce upon the 

3sener the last dread sentence. 

; the fiat had gone forth. 

~enelli as he heard it mado no movement. 
Ho i ad woefully changed. Tho thin, scraped 
prodie had no resemblance to the once ruddy 
constenance ; tho rigid, exprersionless mont! 
no suggestion of the full and pampered-looking 
lips ; the hollow eyes and brooding brows bore 
no likeness to the once flaching orbs. But ho 
held himself erect, no traco of cowardice 
ebservable in his mien. 

Ne heard tho subdued roar of sympathy, or 
was it approval, of the wailing multitude ; 
knew they were speculating as to how ho 
Yoked and when they would witness the 
spectacle of his death. 

Had they already arrested Machili he 
wondered, for it was tho curious custom of the 
island, immediately on scntence of death being 

acunced, to arrest tho hangman. = This 
Letter was goncrally a Sicilian by birth, and 
had at his back a long array of crime. To 

sent him being absent on the day of 
execution, ho was as closely guarded as the 
prisoner, his reward being a new suit of 
clothes, and the sum of threo shillings and 
sixpence a day. 

The maestro, as he is called, wasa formidalle- 
looking creaturo in his red cap. and Turnclli 
remezbered with what gusto this old-time, 
ticket-of-leave man and murderer performed 
his Joathsomo duties. 

‘As the day wore on the crowd dispersed, the 
prisoner wus re-conducted to his cell, and 
notice given to the Brotherhood of the Miseri- 
cordia that the exccution was to take place on 
Fhursday, a weck from thence. 

This strange brotherhood was founded in 
1689, and all the Grand Masters of the Order 
ef St. John of Jorusalem invariably belonged 
¢e it. In the present day the only persons 


d. 
What was that echo ? Tornelli? Tornelli? 
With a swift movement he tore off the 
shrouding veil, and glanced up at the man 


ee 


Se ee 


admitted are the nobility, the principal clergy, into the gates of Paradise. his wild, dark head, with its abominable crown | out through the still air rang a horrid ci 
and members of tho bar and medical profession. The third day before the execution had | lending an added brutality to the large, coarse triumph, a that froze the hearts of 
Thoir duties are to distribute some thirty or | dawned. The Commissionaire of the brother- face, Imprisonment had worked no ill-effect tators and seemed to make the Thing tm. 
ferty saber boxes to the different members | hood had ordered the sack for Tornelli’s body, | upon the Sicilian, who, conscious of the evil led on the gallows quiver with renewed life, 
a brotherhood, who collect alms for the and praying time had come. The three last | of his presence, scowled heavily from right to *Calcedonne!” it hrieked, * Calcedonnet 


days of the murderer were to be mostly spont | left, as though at war with the whole world. | Revenged!” 


gan of having masses said for the soul of 
C) in the chapel adjoining the prison, and, | And in the rear of this sinister figure, drawn Tux Exp. 


murderer, They also buy candles and 


From the size of the magazine and the quality of the contents it seems Incomprehensinle that it can be issued at sixpence, and if 


the present quality is to be maintained, as we have no doubt it will, the rea aced in possess 
at the same time best periodicals of the da. —Jersey Express. ieee: m ion of one of the cheapest a 


—————— 


‘him much, whilst another would prove adverse. Some 


hostess’ own fair hands would have considered himself 


} 


FEIENDS. 
Many powerful friends are portrayed, and trouble or annoyance from servants or inferiors (37). 


HONOUR. 


A more than local fame and distinction are indicated, and he is destined to be much in evidence, much before the 
publio‘at some period of life. 


IL—LIFE’S HISTORY. 


Directions of. stars in their courses :—The third year of life was a critical year for health; throat troubles (38) and 
feverish complaints were indicated, some liability to hurts, drowning, accidents, and falls (39). 
A chill would emanate from a journey. The liability to accidents would continue up to his 7th year, when Mars 
would complete his quartile aspect with Saturn. . 
oa At eyes would poceedl special and marked aptitude for learning, and would acquire knowledge very quickly. The 
year y’ indi 
personaly in a (40), art, and literature, and would gain by friends, as Mercury and Venus were in company during 
early le. 
_ At ‘school. in the race of learning he would leave most of his compeers behind, and should acquire honours, 
distinction, and scholarships with little effort (41). 
The 10th year was an unfortunate one for health, and again chills, throat troubles, and accidents were to be feared, 
and the credit would fluctuate. He may have experienced bereavement in the family (42), probably an aunt or uncle 


would know him no more, and unfavourable journeys would result ; still he would most probably gain by wills, and from 
the dead and from friends (43). 


The 12th, 18th, and 14th, and possibly 15th years, indicated 1 
in his studies and credit, help from kindred. His genius and imagination would begin to assert itself. 

The 18th and 14th years portray slight indisposition (44), vement, changes of an undesirable nature, and 
probable trouble and annoyance from the other sex. The 15th and 16th years portray beneficial journeys, gain by 
science, friends, literature, theology, and preferment ; he would most probably commence business, or go to college, or 
enter some profession (45). 

These years wore successful ones, and would bring credit and honours. The ‘17th (1883) prefigured indisposition, 
and probably trouble with the throat, and again falls and hurts (46) were indicated ; annoyance through creedists, the 
other sex, new lite: friends, and assistance therefrom (47). 

The 18th year indicated friction, annoyance, slight indisposition, hurts in sports (48), and a tendency to act pre- 
cipitantly ; loss of relatives (49), disputes with those in power, and sudden changes were imminent. 

The 19th and 20th years were indicative of honours, advancement (50), assistance from friends, new enterprises, 
success in literature, art, or music, new friends, success at social functions, and the stars would strongly incline him to 
the company of the other sex, and to marriage (51). The probability is he would be much in evidence and much before 
the open at Ao time, and he would achieve distinction in music, art, or literature; some literary and powerful friend 
would assist him. 

_ He would gain by long journeys, religion, or science (52). 
through some indiscretion. =) 

In the 21st and 22nd years friends of both sexes would do a great deal for his good and ill; one friend would assist 

lady would be much in evidence in this part of his life, and 
would undoubtedly influence and assist him much (53). 


_ The 2lst year portrayed changes, journeys, help from powerful friends, preferment; gain by literature, music, or 


A female friend may cause him annoyance, probably 


ence. 
The 22nd and 23rd years portray marriage or great inclination for the society of the other sex; pleasure, music, 
literature, and art. 

He would acquire preferment and distinction at this time, new enterprises, and beneficial changes are indicated (54). 

He would be much in evidence, much in harness, and very much to the fore in things in which he was connected, 
and much before the public ; Lisa in business and financial success accompanied by a high expendiiars: The latter part 
of the 23rd year, however, indicated some indisposition, loss and trouble from servants, possibly bereavement, a chill, and 
throat or bladder troubles (55). 

The 24th year would bring disasters, sudden loss, diecredit and imposition by or through friends; anxicty, accusa- 
tions, indisposition, lozs and annoyance by or through servants, workmen, and inferiors; loss by or through journeys, 
quarrels, or disputes, probably with publishers and frionds (56). 

Things were done secretly and unknown to him, and which were detrimental to his interests, as he afterwards found 
out to his cost; credit and discredit would result, and there was some liability to accidents; cross influences were at 
work throughout the year, but the bad fortune met with was decidedly in excess of the . 

The early months of the 25th year would bring annoyance, unfavourable influences, and possibly slight loss. The 
summer and closing months would bring increase of business, aniary success, and better fortune; activity, journeys, 
gain by wills and from friends of both sexes, and if not y ied the influences would tempt him to marry this 
year. He would still feel very much the evil effects of the apie year’s bad influenccs, and the probability is he will 
feel the effects for a year or two, asa direction of this kind has been known to cripple a man for several years. 

He would gain a great deal from a powerful friend of the other sex this year, and be brought prominently before the 
public. 


The 26th year portrayed 
harness and would gain from 

27th year, 3 
much mental and ph: 
very prominently 


mental activity, literary undertakings, or new entcrpriscs, and he would be very much in 


on jeke 

changes or a desire for changes and journeys, slight loss or annoyance, some anxiety and worry, 
ical activity, gain by science, and during the middle or latter part of the year ho might be brought 
ore the public (57). 
Geo. WILDE. 


WHEN LADIES CARVED. 
Ovr ancestors fully recognised the value of good 


Tom: “The management seem to have spared no 
ex for the production of this play.” ‘ 
Kitty : “No, indeed ; they have given each chorus girl 


carving, and many were the rules by which a carver was | at least three coats of paint.” 
expected to be governed. : 
"The ancient ‘Boke on Kervying,” among other 


Tue Doctor's DirEctions.—Hogan : “ What makes 
e swally all yer dinner in less than two minutes? Isit 
the way you're atin’ on a bet?” 


things, admonishes him to touch venison only with his 
owle more 
than two fyngers and a thumb.” Fingers he was 


naturally o to use, since forks were a | of a| Grogan: “I ates that way for the of my 

latter date, apes not in private use until James the dyspepsia. Sure the docthor told me I ought to ape 

First’s rei hour atin’, 
Pierre Gaveston, the famous favourite of Edward how else am I est 

the Second, had three silver forks for eating pears with, ™ ae tioes 7 

but ag was regarded, no doubt, as a great and special ome, elock wean 
In the First's reign it was the bounden duty 

of every mistress of a country house to carve for her Mrs. Missine 


Ling : “ Now, dear, 
T'll just tie this knot 
to remind you to 


Etiquette demanded it of her, and no one might 
relieve her of her arduous task, not even the master of 


the house himeelf. bring home half-a- 

To the latter was assigned the easy labour of ing dozen of those fresh 
the bottle and looking on while each joint was in cocoanuts.” 

@urn before his wife or daughter, as the case t be, and 

by her ropialy manipaated. Carving became one of the To get rid of a 

branches of a good feminine education, and there were bore try the method 

ional carving masters who taught the young pe by Tee 

riend of ours. 


Mary Wortly Montagu took lessons in the art | When accosted by one he shakes hands warmly with his 


three ‘a week, and when her father was giving a | persecutor, glances round anxiously, and ing his 
dinner party made a practice of having own | voice, confidently remarks: “I must be off! ere’s an 
Seer an hour or two beforehand. 


awful bore here that I want to dodge—talk a fellow to 
death. You understand, old boy ? 
The Bore (with a wink): “ understand, old fellow.” 
(Departs without the least suspicion that he isthe bore.) 


_ A guest who did not receive his ion from his 


IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT’S SO. — 


—_—— 


ies, help from a powerful friend, exceptional success — 


Waar RND, 
Dac. 28, 1895. 


prewar S\ bed J 


37. Have eo far had exceptionally little tre” 
this kind. 


38. Right. 
39. Most children of three full about a good deal. 


: 


tion, and probably a chill. He would make rapid progress in his studies, -- 


40. Never even learned my notes. 


41. I gota good many prizes at school; never tried 
for ascholarship. . 
42. Uncle died when I was twelve. 


43. Never was left a penny. 
44. Had a very severe attack of scarlet fever. 


45. Decided not to take Holy Orders—an idea with 
which I had been brought up. 

46. Had two very falls off bicycles, one of which 
injured me badly. 

47. Very serious attack of calf love. 

48. Was badly hit on the head playing hockey. 

49. Lost an uncle. 


50. Got on very well and rapidly in business. 
51. Got engaged. 


52. Wrong. 


53. Got married. 


54. Sturted Pearson's Weekly at 24, and was imme 
diately very successful. 


55. Wrong. 


56. Left Sir George Newnes. Rest all wrong, as this' 
was ny first year in business for myself, and the found 
dation of whatever prosperity I have had. 


57. “ Missing Word.” 
O. A. PEARSON. 


TEACHING HER A LESSON. 


Women in Paris, as in London, have a mania for 
carrying or leading by a chain, pug dogs of all degrees 
of ugliness. Recently during a shower of rain, one was 
seen walking along the Quai Jemmappes, where a 
nuniber of workmen had just finished discharging a 
cargo of coal from a barge. 

e lady held in one hand an umbrella, with which 
she carefully protected from the least drop of wet an 
ugly little dog with a gorgeous blue ribbon round its 
neck. By her” side tro her daughter, a little 
about three years old, her shoes not so as 
they might have been, who, deprived of the protection 
of the umbrella monopolised by the dog, was rapidly 
Se ; 

As 


e was about to cross the bridge which — Se bi 


ome 1, one of the coal-heavers went up to 

said: : 

“ Allow me, madam, to relieve you of your dog, so 
oe you may carry your lictle girl to the other 
side. 

The womanaccepted the offer, hut when the 
at the other end of the bridge the coal-heaver the 
pug into thejcanal, telling its nistress at the same time: 
se ie a lfpon 12 yon not fo abete a dog while your 
child is getting wet.” 

The womgh screamed, and soon a crowd collected, to 
whom she ptthetically narrated the assassination of her 
pet Two policemen, at her instigation, took the coal- 

ver to t z station, but the superintendent declined to 
formulate dny charge inst him. All she could do, 
- bes, was to bring an action for the value of 


e station “ apparently much dissatisfied with 


! 


arrived 


LL &©&<€: << — 


aaa. 


23, 1893. ahhh Perv "Fr ~ 


“ASE OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION RESULTING FROM INDIGES tlc. 


Trey say that misery likes company, and they have had it so often it 
has passed into a proverb. Yet it isn’t an all-round truth. Some 
icinds of misery detest company. ‘They want to be left alone. They 
hate to be elbowed and questioned and talked to. A wounded dog 
will always crawl into some retired place by itself. The instinct of 
badly injured men, after a battle, is the same. Ailments that are 
mostly fancy, tend to set tongues wagging. But real, genuine, and 
dangerous diseases don’t incite to specch. Crises which are big with 
fate usually come and go in quict. 

That is why Mrs. Scuffham had no desire for the society of even 
‘er best friends at a certain time she is going to tell us about. 


“Up to April, 1831,” she writes, “I never knew what it was to 


be ill. At that time I began to feel that something was amiss 
with me. I had no relish for my meals, and after eating my chest 


felt heavy and painful, and my heart would beat and thump as though 
it meant to leap out of its place. Presently I became so swollen 
round the waist that I was obliged to unloose my clothing, as I could 
not bear anything to touch that part of my body. 

“Even the lightest food gave me pain, a little fish setting my 
heart to beating at a great rate. My feet were cold, and cold clammy 
sweats would break out all over me, leaving me exhausted and worn 
out. At night I got no sleep to speak of, and in the morning I felt 
worse tired than when I went to bed. I also suffered a great deal 
from my feet being puffed up and sore. I could scarcely get about 
the house. When I went shopping I had to ride to the town and 
back, as I could only walk a few yards. 


_.. “As time went on I lost my flesh and strength more and more, and 
gave up hope of ever recovering the precious health I had so sadly 
Tost. 1 took medicines, and consulted a clever doctor at Derby, who 
examined me and said my heart was weak. He also gave me 
medicines, but I got only temporary ease from them, and in a short 
time was as bad as before. All this time I was so nervous and 
depressed that I had no desire for company. On the contrary, I 
seemed to want to be alone with my misery. Even a knock at the 
door frightened me, as though I expected bad news, yet I did not 
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really. My nerves and fancies ran away with my knowledge and 
faecal : Thousands of women who have suffered in this way 


understand what I mean. ; 

“Year after year I remained in this condition, and what I went 
through I cannot put in words, nor do I wish to try. It will answer 
the purpose to say that I existed thus for eleven and a half years, as 
much dead as alive. I spent pounds on pounds in physic, but was not 
a whit the better for any of it. , 

In October, 1892, a book was left at our house, and I read in it of 
cases like mine being cured by Mother Seigel’s heel I got a bottle 
from Mr. Bardel, the chemist, in Normanton Street, Derby, and when 
1 had taken this medicine for a few days, my appetite was better and 
I had less pain. I kept on taking it, and soon my food agreed with 
me, and I gained strength. 

After this I never looked behind me, but steadily got stronger and 
stronger. When I had taken three bottles I was quite like a new 
woman, All the nervousness had left me, and my heart was sound as 
a bell. Since then I have enjoyed good health, and all who know me 
say my recovery is remarkable. Iam confident that Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup was the means, in the hands of Providence, of saving my life ; 
and out of gratitude, and in hope of doing good, I freely consent to 
the publication of this statement. (Signed) (Mrs.) Ann Scuffham, 
Cooper’s Lane, Laceby, Grimsby, May Ist, 1895.” 

This letter is endorsed by Mr. William J. Tollerton, of the same 
town, who vouches for the truth of what Mrs. Scuffham has said, a8 
he personally knew of the circumstances of her illness at the time they 
occurred. No comment can add a jot to the force of this open, 
candid, and sincere communication. Whosoever reads it must needs 
be moved and convinced by it. The disease which filled this woman’s 
life with pain and misery for nearly twelve years was indigestion oi 
dyspepsia, an ailment sly and cunning as a snake in the grass—and as 
dangerous. Send for the book of which Mrs. Scuffham speaks, and 
read the symptoms in order that you may know what it is, and how to 
deal with it. ‘The book costs you none: yet it would be worth 

gold. 
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The Proprietor of Beecham’s Pills, knowing well that a number of people when called ; 
on for “A TOAST” at the festive gatherings of the season will feel suddenly at a loss ; 
for something to say, ventures to offer the following suggestions, with the comforting | 


conviction that they “fill a long-felt want”: 


Health to our Queen! Prosperity to her 

‘ people! and good luck to - - 

The Prince of Wales, the Royal Flats and 
every other Family that takes 

May every true Briton enjoy commons and 
content, and have plenty of - 

Bonny Scotland—may her brawny sons, the 
descendants of heroes, never lack - 

Erin, the Emerald Jewel of the Sea—but 
never green enough to do without - 

Here’s to our Soldiers and the tiny sentinels 
that keep watch over their health ’ 

Our Navy, may it ever sail on a sea of 
glory, and be fortified by a stock of - 

Health to every member of the Freemason’s 
Craft, may they never tile the door against 


May old Engiland’s sons abroad never sia hl 


their mother country and - 

Britain’s Daughters—may their health and 
beauty ever be protected by 
Health to the Ladies who wear 

fabrics, and take - 


British 


*: The Englishman’s Castie—-his home —and ae 


it always contain a box of - 


' Success to the Inventions of our. since 


including that valuable remedy - 

What every Briton loves—his native annie his 
liberty, and his box of - 

Health to the four B’ = Beane pence 
Bachelors, and 

Life’s four Comforts-a Good Wife, a Full 
Purse, a True Friend, and a box of - 

Amidst the world’s changes may we never 
be tempted to swerve from - 


; May the population of the world continue to 
be remarkable for their faith in - 


: Absent friends! may all Christmas Hampers 
include a nox of - 
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